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FEMALE POLITICIANS. 


From The Journal of 

Political partisanship sometimes blinds 
/ ordmary rules of common sense, and not 
“l^ uently, when they grow earnest in a canvass, a 
wSe 1 community loses sight ofpropnety, prudence, 
nd even of correct morality. We see most striking 
illations of this in Connecticut, where the contest 
warmer as the election approaches.. The most 
f ai ous manifestation of the zeal of partisanship is 
found in the readiness with which our Republican 
5 in that State have forgotten the purity and 
delicacy that attaches to the female character, and 
have not only put a woman on the platform to stump 
the State for Buckingham, but have also set her to 
work to organize Loyal Leagues of women, to mflu- 
:° the elections. We shall not he surprised to 
hear next of some fair successor of Fox’s duchess 
offering her cheek or her lips as a bribe to voters in 
the old land of steady habits. A Loyal League of 
women has been organized in Hartford, and an illus¬ 
tration of the result is at once afforded, and, we are 
sorrv to say, is paraded with commendation in the 
columns of our highly esteemed (though lately a 
little too radical) con temporary, the Hartford Corn ant. 
It appears that a servant maid in the family of a 
loyal leagueress came home wearing a Democratic 
badge, whereupon the mistress descended to the 
kitchen, with loyal ire excited, and ordered the badge 
or the servant out of the house, and of course both 
went. The lady’s indignant dismissal of her ser¬ 
vant seems to have been quite an exciting topic in 
loyal circles, and a discussion ensued as to who put 
the servant up to this petty treason, the conclusion 
being arrived at that it is proper for loyal ladies to 
dismiss Democratic servants, or, at least, such as dis¬ 
play Democratic badges. . » 

Now, it does not concern us to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the propriety of discharging servants for 
political opinions, nor can we have the slightest 
mierest in the particular row between the Hartford 
lady and her kitchen maid, however important it 
may be in the present gubernatorial contest in Con¬ 
necticut, or in the matter of the Southern rebellion 
which we all want to see suppressed. But we 
respectfully suggest that this adding of new require¬ 
ments to the qualifications of cooks and housemaids 
will produce a revolution in “ intelligence offices ” if 
it is to be put into general practice. We are all 
more or less familiar with the London Times adver¬ 
tisements for Church of England cooks and dissent¬ 
ing coachmen ; but if we are to have in America a 
system of Republican maids and Democratic waiters, 
what are we coming to ? We may not only look for 
Democratic roasts and Radical fricandeaus, Huilres 
au Garrison,, and Polage au Seymour, but we may 
expect to see the newspapers flaming with the adver¬ 
tisements of distressed housekeepers, frantic in the 
sudden hegira of political “ help,” closing with the 
significant notices, “ Copperheads need not apply”; 
“No Abolitionists wanted”; “State your politics 
frankly,” etc., etc. 

Seriously, good Republican people in Connecticut, 
this is a very ridiculous matter, and in times of sober 
reflection you will regret it. The province of woman 
is too well understood to need explanation now. She 
is the home angel, not the politician. She will of 
course be deeply interested in the present condition 
of the country, and, with all her energy in her pro¬ 
per sphere, will be patriotic, loyal, and devoted. 
But we should disgrace the gentle and noble charac¬ 
ter of our American women if we encourage them 
to the public exhibition of political preferences, and 
set them to abusing each other as Democrats, 
Abolitionists, Republicans and Copperheads. 
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TEE FORCIBLE ELEVATION OF TEE NEGRO. 

From Tho Journal of Commerce. 

-A s 9pad 0I '’ Negro Volunteers Speedily Disbanded.— 
ine other day notice was made in this paper of the arrival 
ot a squad of colored volunteers from Geneva, reernited in 
mat village under the auspices of Frederick Douglass, for 
a Massachusetts regiment. According to the Geneva 
Gazette that squad has'melted away to a single man. It 
says the men were enlisted by Mr. Cieggett, who labored I 
zealously in the work. He enrolled seventeen names. On 
me way they were to leave for Rochester to be mustered 
poor to their departure for Boston, eight of the number 
were rmssing. Cieggett came to Rochester with nine, says 
Gazette. On calling the roll here in a day or two five 
more were missing.. The remaining four were got on board 
toe train for Massachusetts, but before the cars started two 
tho?® 1m BSCa P e£ i. and the remaining two went.on. Itissaid 
mat one of the two has returned to Geneva'from Boston, 
to' dd»ert]s° remaitls ougllt have a commission_ Roches- 

^ nAT last observation is appropriate. The_ 

ho remains should have a commission—that negro 
k , star>d by the flag—the colors won’t “ run,” borne 
|I®uehahero. But to speak soberly, it may as 
■8 h now as at any future day, that the 

programme is a wretched failure. So 
ever been placed upon negroes, 

rvip n . , .-' r ee black population, as an ele- 

Soiuh n St i rengt ^ ln prosecuting the war against the 
utb, all has proved a gross delusion. The slaves 
doeili n i“ Sei ? sate on tlie ‘ r plantations, the same 
have h harm es ?’ submissive creatures they always 
dom of;?i n r t ! leir dead t0 proclamations of free- 
BPta’jfoH n r 6yeS Wmd t0 the Series 0 f the star- 

5pfvo d fb b r ner ; , While they " an their da % 

l and Bominy, and their cabin and gar- 
or d£?,:- re : mam undisturbed, the success of Union 
only va | 10n , is tbe same to them. Their services are 
irenches 6 T tlllln S the 6 r °'ind or digging 
Purposes h» wko f f , can Procure them for these 
sunk;.. , , g° od laborers, if they are properly 
expS“ tended and cared f °r- This is taughf by 
V; “ksbur e at P ? rt ? oya1 ’ Hilton Head > aii/at the 
hu ■ (I s ua “ als - Led trowsers they like very well, 
a Pitiab?e U s,V^ ey L aVe ,r i? stini ; tive horror. It was 
in South f^ ht ,. when M r- Pierce’s cotton plantations 
with , kar °i 1Da w ere invaded by Gen. Hunter 
nxeh aii rd e r t v‘ hat , the P 001 ' frightened negroes should 
hut tb(°rA 1 lm P leme “ ts of husbandry for muskets;, 
discipline ZnZ "r aheruative, and through dint of 

his enough to ^E v Up0U ,?u erS - , We are charita- 
their wlhes to bn V W0U ’ dhave been furthest from 
dered tS Urt an / bQd I> unless positively or- 
Sci ous of eve, h tr?ry - Comparatively few are con- 
otan ei having suffered wrong from a white 
Z <1 ’“'sfresTeTammiu rw d kotio “ of masters 
L e C red .cheerfullv aTe!oG,^ m they , were born and 

Pccted that r ° k,etC- ’ 1 can not reasonably be ev 

frofflI th P e u’ the acCounts w hich may be carried back 
^d Helena 8 quar , ters at Washington city, 

This t ^’, are anything but favorable. 

Rhemes i° Ur • 08tIy experiments in 

] hc8e scbemS hive n Ie eleTat r of the ne gro race. 

have been urged upon the chief Exec¬ 


utive of the nation for his adoption, most of them 
contrary to his convictions of duty and expediency. 
Yet to satisfy the clamor of a few half-crazed philan- 
throphists, large concessions have been made. As a 
consequence, the North has been agitated by a 
divided public sentiment. The public treasure has 
been wasted in useless experiments for the establish¬ 
ment of negro schools and missions. A mischievous 
delusion has been fostered, by encouraging a belief 
that emancipated slaves would prove a good substi- 
tute. for regiments of white men, and be instantly 
available, if a certain document (imagined to possess 
a kind of talismanic power) could be promulgated 
by the President. This failing, an effort was made 
to organize black regiments from such materials as 
were at hand, and a few thus formed were incorpo¬ 
rated with the army—insignificant in number, to be 
sure, but sufficient to excite a wide-spread spirit of 
dissatisfaction, and in some instances downright 
mutiny, among those to whom association with blacks 
on equal terms is repugnant. This was not enough, 
however, to satisfy the negrophilists of the impracti¬ 
cability of their^ schemes, so long advocated in the 
pulpit and the forum. A direct appeal was then 
made to the free black population to arm themselves. 
The manner in which this proposition was received 
is well illustrated in the ease of Douglass’s soldiers, 
as noticed above. <The negroes absolutely refuse to 
turn out, except, under compulsion. They are deaf 
to entreaties. They are indifferent to the fate of 
their Southern colored brethren. Scarcely a regi¬ 
ment can be drummed up in the entire New England 
States, even with the assistance of New York and 
Pennsylvania. This is a most ridiculous finale, and 
ought to satisfy every sensible man who heretofore 
has given countenance to the project. 

It is time now to drop the negro question and go 
to work in earnest. 


THE SIN OF THE NORTH. 

[The New York Observer has 
ing National Fast, from which i 

Ouk present calamity comes from civil, intestine 
ar. Our enemies are of our own household. Our 
friends, in whom we trusted, with whom we walked 
to the house of God in company, who were with us 
in the harmonies of civil, social and religious life, 
lifted up their arms against us, and have essayed to 
destroy our government and rend the nation into 
fragments. We ought to find the cause of this un¬ 
natural, fratricidal war, if possible, in the intercourse 
which we had with them before they were left to 
commit such a great wickedness as to plunge this 
peaceful, prosperous country into an ocean of blood. 
No sin of ours justifies this sin of theirs.. But there 
was a time when we included them, and when we 
spoke of our government we meant a union of all 
these great and happy States. And we are bound 
to ask ourselves if then, then, when we were together, 
a united family, did we respect each other’s feelings 
and rights under the common Constitution so as to 
give none occasion of offence. We know and it is 
very easy tp relate the wrongs which the South was 
Accustom® to inflict upon the people of the North ; 
we know the repeated indignities and insults heaped 
upon unoffending citizens who were sojourning in 
the South ynder the fancied protection of law ; we 
know the violence with which Southern men in. and 
out of the halls of Congress sought to intimidate the 
North, culminating in the brutal and savage assault 
of a Senator in his seat; we know the long and ter¬ 
rible struggle of the slavocracy to make slavery 
national, instead of a sectional and State institution, 
and it is very easy for us to extend this catalogue 
until the bill of indictment against the South is suffi¬ 
cient to .convict them of wrongs enough to bring 
down on them the punishment of this “ civil war.” 
T ' ' so comfortable to lay all the blame on them! It 
pleasant to throw off all guilt from ourselves ! 
The South began it, when there was no justifying 
cause for it: that is true in the sight of God and 
; and in the day of judgment, it will so appear 
when the isocrats cf all hearts are made known, and 
the men who plotted and finally consummated this 
war are called to answer for the deeds done in the 
body. Then it will be seen that not one solitary 
occasion existed, in this case, to make it right for 
men to rebel against existing government, “ the pow¬ 
ers that be,” and to attempt revolution, which in 
other circumstances might be a right and a duty. 

But are we, we of the North, blameless ? If we 
are, the President would have done well to address 
his proclamation to the South, as he did on the 
first of January last. He does not indeed inti¬ 
mate that we have sinned against our brethren of 
the South. But have we not so sinned ? For the 
last twenty-five years the people of the South have 
been pursued by men of the North, in the press, in 
the pulpit, in the civil and ecclesiastical bodies of the 
•land with a fierceness of invective, a spirit of denun¬ 
ciation, a want of charity and a denial of the cour¬ 
tesies, the rights and privileges to which they were 
entitled under the Constitution, and finally laws were 
enacted by many of the States designed to defeat the 
operation of the Constitution, and all this was calcu¬ 
lated to exasperate and alienate the hearts of the 
Southern people, and prepare them for the mad and 
desperately wicked course they took in declaring 
war. The Apostle asks, “ Whence come wars and 
fightings among you ? Come they not hence, even 
from your lusts ? ” Our sins, the sins of the North, 
the sins of the people whom the President invites to 
fast, to repent and pray, our sins were the sins of 
the tongue and the pen : we provoked, we incensed 
the passions of the South. We had a right to abhor 
slavery, and to desire its removal from the world : it 
a, curse to any people, and we are bound to do all 
lawfully can to deliver ourselves and others from 
baleful influence ; but we are bound to love the 
slaveholder and the slave ; to breathe only the spirit 
of Christ and his Gospel toward them; to be with 
them in bonds as bound with them; for the master 
and slave are both in bonds, and often the former is 
• to be pitied than the latter; but we did' not 
treat our Southern brethren as brethren when they 
ere with us ; we returned railing for railing ; we 
_ jproaehed and vilified them, until their crafty and 
wicked leaders were able to rouse (he people of the 
South to the desperate and awful crime of civil war. 

We are now going before God to humble ourselves 
in his sight, and shall we justify ourselves and throw 
all the blame on the other side ? Can we lay our 
hands on our hearts, and say we are free from the 
guilt of our brother’s blood ? If we do, the Lord will 
not hear us when we cry. We may make out a case 
before the world, and justly convict the rebellion 
unnecessary and wicked ; but in the forum of the 
conscience, and in the presence of the Searcher of 
hearts, we know what was our sin in the days ofj 
old, and how it prepared the way for that “ awful 
calamity ” which now humbles a once proud nation 
the ashes of profound sorrow and shame. 


THE RADICALS MUST DIE. 

From The Ltmlerillo Journal. 

We advise the radicals to die easy, for die they 
must. Their time is up. Whatever schemes may be 
devised for prolonging power, whatever the hopes 
which may have been entertained that a longer term 
of office and legislative privileges might be accorded 
to radicalism, the truth, as a contemporary says, is 
now apparent to the eyes of the most blind that the 
people of the country are against the radicals, : " 
immense majority, and that for a hundred years 
come they will not again represent the voting majori¬ 
zes of this land. Nor is this conservative reaction 
mere temporary accession of power by an opposi- 
..on. It is the permanent education of ft people by 
bitter experience that has made them what they are. 
The army has had its education, and the inhabitants 
at home liave bad their education. There were 
many who were dissatisfied with the last Adminis¬ 
tration because of corruptions which were charged 
on the party in power. But, alas, the corruptions of | 
the party npw in power are confessed to exceed all 
in former history a hundred fold. There were those 
who were dissatisfied with the treatment of the inci¬ 
pient rebellion by the former Administration, but, 
alas! the present Administration bas not been any 
s successful in satisfying the people. It is use- 
to 'argue why or how the change has taken 
place in the publie mind. Enough that it has taken 
place, and, now that the radical Congress is no more, 
Mr. Lincoln stands as the executive head of the peo¬ 
ple, and must either lose their confidence entirely, r- 
listen to their expressed will, and place himself 
accord with them. 

The hour is a critical one. The state of the cou 
try is alarming, both in the East and in the Wei 
The foreign relations of the country may become 
seriously involved at any moment. It is of the high¬ 
est importance that the government should be the 
voice of the people. That voice is now against al 1 
the measures of the radical party. Mr. Lincoln it 


perhaps, so surrounded by the radical men that be 
regards their voice as that of the people. He will 
soon have the opportunity of hearing with more dis¬ 
tinctness the real sentiments of the loyal men of 
America. We have some hope that the adjournment 
of Congress will yet be followed by a total change of 
measures and men. But of the duty of conservative 
men there is no reasonable doubt. Be calm and wise. 
Let not the fury of radicalism provoke to violence. 
It is surely easy to submit a while to all this flood of | 
abuse, vilifying, slander and malice, which is but the 
expiring breath of a badly diseased and corrupt 
party, when we reflect that the future is to be one of ] 
restoration by wise builders. Stand firm by the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States as created by the Con¬ 
stitution. Revolution is the plot and the hope of the 
radicals. It is our duty to sustain the pillars of the 
government. There is no hope for us but in this. 
The State of Kentucky, the State of New York, the 
State of Illinois, the State of Massachusetts, all the 
States, are the stones of the temple. The whole 
fabric stands on one foundation, and that must be | 
preserved. Every proposal to disunite and die as a 
nation must be resisted. 




THE WAR AGAINST SLAVES. 
NORTHERN SOLDIERS ACTING AS SLAVE- 


Correspondence of The Tribune. 

Camp Tumuli, near Berwick’s Bay, La., 
March 23,1863. , 

To depict the fortunes of a grand battle, painting 
the glories of heroism, one’s pen may be golden and 
thoughts translucent, but scarcely so when “ Provost- 
duty” means negro-hunting for slave-masters, and 
flogging women for secession sugar-planters is to he 
recorded as “ serving in the United States army.” I 
declare to Charles Sumner, Owen Lovejoy, and other 
“ agitators,” that it is one thing to whisper the word 
of freedom’s promise in Presidential proclamations, 
and quite another to make freedom practical through 
Provost-guards armed with whips and pioneered by 
bloodhounds. If the war hereabout is to be levelled. 
at Ouffee and Gnffee only, why, then, in the name of 
Peace and Quiet, let muskets be beaten into over¬ 
seer’s whips, and bayonets into slave-goads. 

Here (0 Liberty I) is our thirty-four starred Ameri¬ 
can Flag flying gallantly over a camp-ground, and 
there (0 Vallandigbam!) just beneath the emblem 
of nationality, struts a biped clad in U. S. uniform 
(ayel and with “Mass, vols.” on his knapsack, 0 
Gov. Andrew !), flourishing his leaden-tipped scourge 
over a crouching woman, while he pricks her hus¬ 
band with a U. S. bayonet, to make him “ follow his 
owner ” to yonder slave-pen. Here comes, dashing 
and slashing, Sergeant Miller, riding by chivalrously, 
with cavalry saber flashing lightning on runaway 
contrabands, as he stoops from saddle-bow to lunge 
at some “ nigger ” on the right or left, who flies from 
his drunken fury. Down by the Bayou skulks Pro¬ 
vost-guard Finnigan, hiding his U. S. jacket under 
an overseer’s coat and broad hrim,in order to “ stale 
a march ” on yonder “ nagur,” at work on the levee, 
all unconscious of an approaching kidnapper. Over 
across (0 Liberty 1 0 Yallandigham I) you may spy 
a jail full of “ persons of African descent.” What 
is their crime ? Bless you, sir 1 they ran away from 
plantations after their rebel owners had “ skedad¬ 
dled ” to the Confederate army, or they remained on 
the “ old place,” and have been audaciously guilty 
'of supporting themselves ever since. So, under 
“ Provost law,” we clap them into jail till sundry 
gentlemen in broad brims, with big whips, can be 
summoned to identify them, as fugitives from this or 
that plantation, my dear Madame Liberty 1 my es¬ 
teemed Mr. Yallandigham 1 
0 Louisiana 1 blessed parishes of Lafourche, Ter¬ 
rebonne, Plaquemine, and sundry other localities of | 
special loyalty and approved slave-ownership 1 how 
benignantly the President’s proclamation spreads its 

way negroes. Here, to my feet, crawls Toussaiut, a 
black of splendid proportions, with a bullet in his 
shoulder from his owner’s rifle yesterday. Here also 
came to me a woman with her back flayed by a whip 
in the hands of a U. S. soldier. I see on the road 
before me a negro driven by another soldier, while 
an overseer drags him by a whip about his neck. 

But who is responsible ? And is there any respon¬ 
sibility ? And if there be, what of it ? 

Certainly, Mr. L. B., the planter on yonder sugar 
estate, whose negroes are screeching this moment 
under the lash, and who has a picket of U. S. sol¬ 
diers detailed for his body-guard, and who is a lead¬ 
ing judge of the Police Committee of this parish— 
certainly, this pleasant fellow, L. B., who has taken 
the oath of allegiance, cannot be responsible that 
his “ lines have fallen in pleasant places.” 

And yet I will bring you credible witnesses, white 
and black, who saw this same L. B., with kindred 
ruffians, to the number of several hundred, attack 
and massacre fifty loyal men on the railroad bridge 
near his plantation ; saw him shooting the Unionists 
like dogs ; and, when one of them fell dying at his 
feet, saw him kick the poor fellow’s teeth down his 
throat, to the disgust even of rebels themselves, who 
witnessed the outrage. I can show you witnesses 
who saw L. B. lash a runaway slave to the fly-wheel 
of his steam engine, and cause it to rotate till the 
wretch was mummified; saw him bury another slave 
to the neck in the earth, fix an iron band, with iron 
horns, to his head, suffer him to famish several days 
in that position, and then dash his brains out; saw 
him flog women till they died; saw—but why pro¬ 
long the testimony ? Let it suffice that this monster, 
and scores of kindred spirits, are not only protected 
their property here now, hut upheld and assisted 
their tyranny, and allowed to sit as judges, as well 
i to torture as executioners. 

Sir, the history of our army, our government 
agents, our Generals, and our Provost-Marshals, will 
sometime be written. May God grant that “ Mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin!” be not burned upon the 
nation, for neglecting to weigh its servants in the 
balance, and leaving a higher power to adjust them 
at last! Ironsides. 


FOOD RIOTS IN THE SOUTH. 


$3 95 the pound. 

In any other than a slaveholding community there 
would have occurred a rise in wages corresponding 
with such increase in prices; but in the rebel States 
few men work for wages. At present every man of | 
the white population has been forced into arms ; 
these soldiers serve for the same pay now which 
they received when the necessaries of life were ob¬ 
tainable at less than a quarter of the rates they now 
fetch; the result is that their families are suf¬ 
fering the horrors of famine. The women who at 
Atlanta, at Savannah, and now at Richmond, march 
through the streets and seize the food and clothing 
they find in private and public stores, are the wives 
of poor whites forced into the rebel armies by the 

conscription. 

A few days before the mob in Richmond',. The 
Enquirer of that city instructed its readers that the 
people of the South had not yet reached such As¬ 
perate straits as they might expect: 

“ The proof that we do not yet. suffer wliat nations 
ally do in such deadly emergencies is seen in the fact 
it has not yet been found needful to visit every household 
and to see that it lias only a certain quantity of provi- 

artned mods have not yet broken into the sti 
and flour-dealers, and distributed their come 

But only two or three days after this 
an “ armed mob” broke 


and flour-dealers, and distributed their contents. It 
is as though the starving women had acted on the 
suggestion of The Enquirer. 

In the meantime, while the wives and children of 
the poor whites are starving and almost naked, how 
is it with the slaveholders—the originators of the i 
rebellion? Do they also suffer? Are their wives 
also in want of bread? Do their children also 
shiver for lack of clothing ? Not at all. The slave¬ 
holders have 8till a sufficiency from the unpaid labor 
of their slaves. If they had to pay wages they 
would suffer in common with the non-slaveholders— 
but they pay their slaves nothing ; they give them 
but a peck of corn each week, and two suits of 
homespun per year. The slaveholder is himself] 
exempted from service in the army, if he holds 
twenty slaves. He remains comfortably at home 
with his family, or holds a well-paid office in Rich¬ 
mond, while his poorer white neighbors are forced 
into the field to fight his battles, and leave their fam¬ 
ilies to starve. 

How long will the people of the South Suffer this 
imposition? How long, will they bear with this 
tyranny, which grinds them to the dust ? Will they 
not rise against these remorseless task-masters, who 
are sacrificing them and all they hold dearest to a 
Sflfish ambition ? No one can doubt that a terrible 
f*y of retribution is coming for the reckless and 
= ®Jel slave-lords—a day when their white serfs 
Will throw off’the yoke, and punish those who placed 
it upon their necks. A day when tfie non-slave¬ 
holders of the South will see that their interests are 
identical with those of the workingmen of the North, 
and that their only redemption from the most terri¬ 
ble despotism lies in joining hands with us to expel 
from the country forever the wicked “ master ” class 
whose ambition has brought the war upon us—and 
with them the system on which they grew strong 
and ambitious.— Eve. Post. 


THE BURNING OF JACKSONVILLE. 

Correspondence of The Evening Rest. 

Jacksonville, Fla., March 29,1863. 

Three weeks since, in pursuance of authority from 
Gen. Hunter to take and hold this place, the 
black forces from Beaufort came here and occupied 
Jacksonville under the most auspicious circum¬ 
stances for the speedy acquisition of the entire State 
of Florida. There were known to be less than three 
thousand rebel troops in the State, and all who were 
coaversant with the affairs of the State believed that 
the time had come when a small force could be made 
effective in opening it to the occupation of loyal citi¬ 
zens and in creating an avenue of escape for the 
hunted negroes herded in the interior and watched 
with such malignant vigilance by the rebels. 

Jacksonville was under the control of our gun¬ 
boats on the St. John’s, and it was unwise to make 
any movement for its occupation until we were pre¬ 
pared to hold it as a base of aggressive operations 
info the interior. It is the key to East Florida, and 
its occupation by us would have immediately com¬ 
pelled the rebel abandonment, of all the territory- 
east of the St. John's, and have secured an immense 
amount of cotton, turpentine and other rebel pro¬ 
perty to the government. It presented a most pro¬ 
mising field for the experiment (as it is still regarded 
by some) of testing the character and capacity of 
tke negro troops, and as such it was seized upon 
with avidity by those having these forces in charge. 
They came and planted the flag, as was supposed, 
permanently here, and commenced gathering in the 
advantages within reach, when it was thought pro¬ 
per to make a more extensive and powerful move¬ 
ment, and for this purpose the Sixth Connecticut and 
Eighth Maine came to reenforce our army. These- 
came with ten days’ rations, and were evidently 
intended only to remain long enough to strike a 
blow, and then return to assist in the movement 
on Charleston. They were delayed some days in 
reaching here, and were therefore scarcely debarked 
when an order came for their immediate return, and 
not only this, but for the recall of the black troops 

fatal order for the place, the interests of the people 
and the government could not have been made. 
Everybody was taken by surprise and everybody 
was exasperated, save, perhaps, a few who feared 
the negro soldiers would achieve a reputation. Was 
Gen. Hunter crazy ? Why. occupy the place at all, 
prepared to hold it ? Why come and embar¬ 
rass the people and hazard the lives and property of | 
defenceless inhabitants thus wantonly ? These and ' 
a thousand similar questions were suggested, and 
bitter expressions and deep-felt curses were uttered 
against fickle, capricious and incompetent, if not 
faithless, commanders. But there was no alterna¬ 
tive ; the order must be obeyed instanter. In the 
midst of the harvest of patriotic hopes we were com¬ 
pelled to abandon all, and thus render the expedi¬ 
tion a blight and a curse, rather than a blessing and 
a means of strength to the Union cause. 

To add to the wanton cruelty of the enterprise, 

•me of the soldiery were allowed to set fire to the 
town in various places, and now, as we leave, it is 
in a blaze. This last act of Vandalism, I regret to 
say, was mostly perpetrated by soldiers of the Eighth 
Maine—in some instances by the sanction of subor¬ 
dinate officers ; but it is due to Col. Rust to say that 
everything he could do was done to protect the pro¬ 
perty and the people. One company of the black 
regiment were also implicated in firing one block ; 
but they did it under the sanction, if not approval, 
of a white Lieutenant. We are now leaving with 
such articles of value as can be most easily removed, 
and such of the citizens as have become so compro¬ 
mised by our presence as to render it certain that 
they would not be spared by the rebels. And here 
I regret to be compelled to record acts of injustice 
and cruelly on the part of an officer for whom I have 
heretofore had the highest regard, and for whose 
character and reputation I had conceived the best 
opinion. At best there must be on such occasions 
much personal suffering and distress. Families sud¬ 
denly compelled to abandon their homes and find 
refuge among strangers, must sufier even under the 
best administration of affairs. Of this I do not speak. 
Gen. Hunter sent sufficient transportation, as was 
supposed, for all who wished to leave with their per¬ 
sonal effects. The steamer Convoy is under special 
charge of Col. Higginson, of the First South Caro¬ 
lina ; it was loaded with government property ac¬ 
quired by the troops, and such furniture as could be 
well taken on board—beds, bedding, and necessary 
articles for the comfort of the refugees, as they had 
time to get away. Col. Higginson comes on board 
and orders the upper deck to be cleared, claiming 
that he must have the room for his black soldiers. 

amid the tears and pro¬ 
testations of defenceless and unprotected women and 
children, and even the last mattress of one old lady 
with a family of three persons was thrown off and 
abandoned, and she was coolly told she could “ sleep 
on the ground, as the soldiers do.” This family now 
go forth, from a comfortable home, well furnished 
with the results of long years of toil, to find a refuge 
among strangers, without a bed to sleep on, or a 
chair—with nothing but what they have on their 
persons. And this cruel wrong is not the result of 
necessity, because all the furniture could have been 
taken, and though the boat would have been crowded, 
every article brought on board could have remained 
without serious inconvenience, and would have made 
many poor women and children comfortable in their 
involuntary exile. It is now abandoned to deetnie- 
owners to want and sufferiujf. _ Col. 


Col. Stewart, of Indiana, lately a prisoner of 
at Richmond, reports that on Thursday last a mob 
of three thousand starving women defied the authori¬ 
ties in the rebel capital, broke open government and 
private stores, and seized food and clothing. 

It is not three weeks since a similar disturbance 
occurred at Savannah. The mob there was pHSi^sf’jThe order was carried 
by promises of instant relief; a number of wealthy 
men contributed on the spot several thousand dol¬ 
lars to ease the suffering. Only a week before this 
Savannah riot a mob of women marched through the 
streets of Atlanta, entered provision shops, demanded 
food for themselves and families, and where it was 
refused, their leader, described as a tall and bold- 
looking woman, presented a pistol at the head of the 
shopman, threatened him with instant death if he 
resisted, and ordered her companions to help them¬ 
selves. 

The Southern journals have for many months 
plained of the high prices demanded for the 
monest necessaries of life in the States held by the 
rebels. But prices have continued to rise, until last 
week flour sold in Richmond for thirty-one and a 
half dollars per barrel at wholesale; brown sugar ; 
in barrels for 4>1 18)4 the pound ; tea for §12 50 the Montgomery and Col. Rust bolh did all that could 
pound; salt for 40)4 cents the pound; and coffee lor | be done to mitigate the evils of the occasion, and I 


ires of millers 


_mitigate_I__ 

regret that unnecessary suffering should be thus 
inflicted, and Col. Higginson was the last person 
from whom I expected it. 

If Gen. Hunter had desired to do the State of Flo¬ 
rida and the cause of freedom and Union in tin 
South the greatest injury—if he wished to paralyzi 
the patriotism and destroy the loyalty of this people, 
and blight the hopes of the State, he could not have 
adopted a course more certain of success than the 
one he bas adopted from the first in regard to this 
State. This is now the third time that the people 
have been cheated and the loyal sentiment placed at 
the mercy of the common enemy. Now this place— 
the best aud most flourishing town in East Florida, 
and the only place whose citizens and property-hoid- 
ers were generally loyal—has been irretrievably 
ruined, and its people scattered abroad without 
homes or means of present subsistence. 

Many loyal citizens further up the river, being 
assured of protection, have rendered service, and 
identified themselves with the Union cause as to o 
law them with the rebels, and are now abandoned 
to their tender mercies. God save the country and 
the cause where such things are done 
and by its friends' 


increased by such accessions as they could have 
secured, they would have gradually obtained posses¬ 
sion of the State, and acquired a reputation that 
would have been a terror to Southern rebels and 
Northern Copperheads. 

SHOCKING REBEL BARBARITIES. 

REPORT OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 
Judge-Advocate-General’s Office, 

March 27,1863. , . 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit for your consid- 1 
Wation the accompanying depositions of Corporal 
William Pittenger, Co. G, 2d Regiment Ohio Yols.; 
Private Jacob Parrott, Co. K, 33d Regiment Ohio 
Yols.; Private Robert Buffum, Co. H, 21st Regiment 
Ohio Yols.; Corporal William Reddick, Co. B, 33d : , 
Ohio Vols.; Private William Bensinger, Co. G, 21«i? 
Ohio Yols.—taken at this office on the 25th inst., ' 


compliance with your written instructions; from 
which the following facts will appear : 

These non-commissioned officers and privates be¬ 
longed to an expedition set on foot in April, 1862, at 
the suggestion of Mr. J. J. Atfdrews, a citizen of 
Kentucky, who led it, and under the authority and 
direction of Gen. O. M. Mitchel, the object of which 
was to destroy the communications on the Georgi 
State Railroad, between Atlanta and Chattanooga. 

T' e mode of operation proposed was to reach „ 
point on the road where they could seize a locomo¬ 
tive and train of cars, and then dash hack in the 
direction of Chattanooga, cutting the telegraph wires 
and burning the bridges behind them as they ad¬ 
vanced until they reached their own lines. The 
expedition consisted of 24 men, who, with the excep¬ 
tion of its leader, Mr. Andrews, and another citizen 
of Kentucky—who acted on the occasion as the sub¬ 
stitute of a soldier—had been selected from the dif¬ 
ferent companies for their known courage and dis¬ 
cretion. They were informed that'the movement was 
to be a secret one, and they doubtless comprehended 
something of its perils, but Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Reddick alone seem to have known anything of its 
precise direction or object. They, however, volun¬ 
tarily engaged in it, and made their way, in parties 
of two and three, in citizens’ dress, and carrying 
only their side-arms, to Chattanooga, the point of 
rendezvous agreed upon, where 22 ont of the 24 
arrived safely. Here they took passage, without 
attracting observation, for Marietta, which they 
reached at 12 o’clock on the night of the 11th of 
April. The following morning they took the cars 
back again toward Chattanooga, and at a place 
called Big Shanty, while the engineer and passen¬ 
gers were breakfasting, they detached the locomo¬ 
tive and three box-cars from the train, and started at. 
full speed for Chattanooga. They were now upon 
the field of the perilous operations proposed by the 
expedition, but suddenly encountered unforeseen ob¬ 
stacles. According to the schedule of the road, of 
which Mr. Andrews had possessed himself, they should 
have met but a single train on that day, whereas 
they met three, two of them being engaged on extra¬ 
ordinary service. About an hour was lost in wait¬ 
ing to allow these trains to pass, which enabled 
their pursuers to press closely upon them. They 
removed rails, threw out obstructions on the road, 
and cut the wires from time to time, and attained, 
when in motion, a speed of sixty miles an hour ; but 
time lost coujd not be regained. After having 
about one hundred miles, they found their sup¬ 
ply of wood, water and oil exhausted, while the 
rebel locomotive which had been chasing them was 
in sight. Under these circumstances they had no 
alternative but to abandon their cars and fly to-the 
woods, which they did, under the orders of Mr. 
Andrews, each one endeavoring to save himself as 
best he might. 

The expedition thus failed from causes which 
reflected neither upon the genius by which it was 
planned, nor upon the intrepidity and discretion of 
those engaged in conducting it. But for the acci¬ 
dent of meeting the extra trains—which could not 
have been anticipated—the movement would have 
ina a Soutn?wesi°w ?f 

been at once changed. The expedition itself, in the 
daring of its conception, had the wildness of a ro¬ 
mance ; while in the gigantic and overwhelming 
results, which it sought and was likely to accom 
plisb, it was absolutely sublime. The estimate of its 
character entertained in the South will be found 
fully expressed in an editorial from The Southern 
Confederacy, a prominent rebel journal, under date 
of the 15th of April, and which is appended to and 
adopted as a part of Mr. Pittenger’s deposition. The 
editor says : “ The min,d and heart shrink back ap¬ 
palled at the bare contemplation of the awful con¬ 
sequences which would have followed the success of 
‘Ms one act. We doubt if the victory of Manassas 

Corinth were worth as much to us as the frustra¬ 
tion of this grand coup d'etat. It is not by any 
means certain that the annihilation of Beauregard’s 
whole army at Corinth would be so fatal a blow to 
us as would have been the burning of the bridges at 
that time by these men.” 

soon as those composing the expedition had left 
ars, and dispersed themselves in the woods, the 
population of the country round turned out in their 
pursuit, employing for this purpose the dogs which 
are trained to hunt down the fugitive slaves of the 
South. The whole 22 were captured. Among them 
was private Jacob Parrott, of Co. K, 33d regiment 
Ohio volunteers. When arrested, he was, without 
my form of trial, taken possession of by a military 
jfficer and four soldiers, who stripped him, bent him 
over a stone, and, while two pistols were held over 
his head, a lieutenant in rebel uniform inflicted, 
with a raw hide, upward of a hundred lashes on his 
bare back. This was done in the presence of an 
infuriated crowd, who clamored'for his blood, and 
actually brought a rope with which to bang him. 
The object of this prolonged scourging was to force 
this young man to confess to them the objects of the 
expedition and the names of his comrades, especially 
that of the engineer who had run the train. Their 
purpose was, no doubt, not only to take the life of | 
the latter, if identified, but to do so with every cir¬ 
cumstance of humiliation and torture which they 
could devise. Three times, in the progress of this 
horrible flogging, it was suspended, and Mr. Parrott 
was asked if he would not confess; but steadily and 
firmly, to the last, he refused all disclosures, and it 
was not till his tormentors were weary of their bru¬ 
tal work that the task of subduing their victim was 
abandoned as hopeless. This youth is an orphan, 
without father or mother, and without any of the 
advantages of education. Soon after the rebellion 
broke out, though but eighteen years of age, he left 
his trade, and threw himself into the ranks of our 
armies as a volunteer ; and now, though still suffer¬ 
ing from the outrages committed on his person in the 
South, he is on his way to rejoin his regiment, seem¬ 
ing to love his country only the more for all that he 
has endured in its defence. His subdued and modest 
manlier, while narrating the part he had borne in 
this expedition, showed him to be wholly unconscious 
of having done anything more than perform his sim¬ 
ple duty as a soldier. Such Spartan fortitude, and 
such fidelity to the trusts of Iriendship and to the 
inspirations of patriotism, deserve an enduring record 
in the archives of the government, and will find one, 
I am sure, in the hearts of a loyal people. 

The twenty-tyvo captives, when secured, 
thrust into the negro jail of Chattanooga. They 
occupied a single room, half underground, and but 
thirteen feet square, so that there was not space 
enough for them all to lie down together, and a part 
of them were, in consequence, obliged to sleep sit¬ 
ting and leaning against the walls. The only en¬ 
trance was through a trap-door in the ceiling, that 
was raised twice a day to let down their scanty 
meals, which were lowered in a bucket. They had 
no other light or ventilation than that which came 
through two small, triple-grated windows. 1 bev 
were covered with swarming vermin, and the heat 
was so oppressive that they were often obliged to 
strip themselves entirely of their clothes to bear it. 
Add to this, they were all handcuffed, and with trace 
chains secured by padlocks around their necks, 
fastened to each other in companies of twoi 
threes. Their food, which was doled out to them 
twice a day, consisted of a little flour, wet with 
water, and baked in the form of bread, and spoiled 
pickled beef. They bad no opportunity of procuring 
any supplies from the outside, nor had they any 
means of doing so, their pockets having been rifled 
of their last cent by the Confederate authorities— 
prominent among whom was an officer wearing the 
rebel uniform of a Major. No part of the money 

thus basely taken was ever returned. 

During this imprisonment at Chattanooga their 
leader, Mr. Andrews, was tried and condemned as a 
’ ’-subsequently executed at Atlanta, the 


required to leave it, they were so exhausted from 
the treatment to which they had been subjected, as 
scarcely to be able to walk, and several staggered 
from weakness as they passed through the streets to 
the cars. 

Finally, twelve of the number, including the five 
who have deposed, and Mr. Mason of Company K, 
21st Regiment Ohio Volunteers—who was prevented 
hy illness from giving his evidence — were trans¬ 
ferred to the prison of Knoxville, Tennessee. On 
^arriving there seven of them were arraigned before 
1 a court-martial, charged with being spies. Their 
trial, of course, was summary. They were permit¬ 
ted to he present, but not to hear either the argu¬ 
ment of their own counsel or that of the Judge-Ad- 
■ vocate. Their counsel, however, afterward visited 
,the_ prison and read to them the written defence 
which he made before the court in their behalf. The 
.substance of that paper is thus stated by one of the 
witnesses, Corporal Pittenger: “ He (the counsel) 
contended that our being dressed in citizen’s clothes 
nothing more than what the Confederate gov¬ 
ernment itself had authorized, and was only what 
all the guerillas in the service of the Confederacy 
did on all occasions when it would be an advantage 
to them to do so ; and he recited the instance of Gen. 
Morgan having dressed his men in the uniform of 
our soldiers, and passed them off as being from the 
8th Pennsylvania cavalry regiment, and hy that 
means succeeded in reaching a railroad and destroy¬ 
ing it. This instance was "mentioned to show that 
our being in citizen’s clothes did not take from us 
the protection awarded to prisoners of war. The 
plea went on further^ to state that we had told the 
object of our expedition ; that it was a purely mili¬ 
tary one for the destruction of communications, and • 

- i such, lawful according to the rules of war.” 

This just and unanswerable presentation of the 
case appears to have produced its appropriate im¬ 
pression. Several members of the court-martial 
afterward called on the prisoners and assured them 
that, from the evidence against them, they could not 
be condemned as spies; that they bad come for a 
certain known object, and not having lingered about 
or visited any of their camps, obtaining or seeking 
information, they could not be convicted. Soon 
thereafter all the prisoners were removed to Atlanta, 
Ga., and they left Knoxville under a belief that their 
comrades, who had been tried, either had been or 
would be acquitted. In the meantime, however, the 
views entertained and expressed to them by the 
members of the court were overcome, it may be 
safely assumed, under the prompting of the remorse¬ 
less despotism at Richmond. On the 18th of June, 
after their arrival at Atlanta, where they rejoined 
the comrades from whom they had been separated 
at Chattanooga, their prison door was opened, and 
the death sentences of the seven who had been tried 

Knoxville were read to them. No time for pre¬ 
parations was allowed them. They were told to bid 
their friends farewell, “ and to be quick about it.” 
They were at once tied and carried out to execution. 
Among the seven was Private Samuel Robinson, Co. 
G, 33d Ohio Yolunteers, who was too ill to walk. 

_ however, pinioned like the rest, and in this 
condition was dragged from the floor on which he 
was lying to tlie scaffold. In an hour or more the 
cavalry escort, which had accompanied them, was 

:en returning with the cart, but the cart was empty 

-the tragedy had been consummated 1 

On that evening and the following morning the 
prisoners learned from the Provost-Marshal and 
;uard that their comrades had died, as all true sol¬ 
ders of the Republic should die, in the presence of 
its enemies. Among the revolting incidents which 
they mentioned in connection with tbia cowardly 
butchery, was the fall of two of the victims from the 
breaking of the ropes, after they had been for some 
time suspended. On their being restored to con¬ 
sciousness, they begged for an hour in which to pray 
—’ -- prepare for death, but this was refused them. 

_pes were readjusted and the execution at once 

proceeded. 

Among those who thus perished was Private Alfred 
Wilson, Co. C., 21st Ohio Yolunteers. He. was a 
ffade',' had*’tavfffiiT m u°cii 

and South, and who had a greatness of soul which 
sympathized intensely with our struggle for national 
life, and was in that dark hour filled with joyous 
convictions of our final triumph. Though surrounded 
by a scowling crowd, impatient for his sacrifice, he 
’ I not hesitate, while standing under the gallows, 

make them a brief address. He told them that, 
though they were all wrong, he had no hostile feel¬ 
ings towards the Southern people, believing that not 
they but their leaders were responsible for the rebel¬ 
lion ; that he was no spy, as charged, but a soldier 
regularly detailed for military duty ; that he did not 
regret to die for his country, but only regretted the 
manner of his death; and he added, for their admo¬ 
nition, that they would yet see the time when the old 
Union would be restored, and when its flag would 
wave over them again. And with these words the 
brave man died. He, like his comrades, calmly met 
the ignominious doom of a felon—but, happily, igno¬ 
minious for him and for them only so far as the mar¬ 
tyrdom of the patriot and the hero can be degraded 
by the hands of ruffians and traitors. 

The remaining prisoners, now reduced to fourteen, 
were kept closely confined under special guard, in 
the jail at Atlanta, until October, when, overhearing 
a conversation between the jailer and another officer, 
they became satisfied that it was the purpose of the 
authorities to hang them, as they had done their 
companions. This led them to form a plan for their 
escape, which they carried into execution on the 
evening of the next day, by seizing the jailor when 
he opened the door to carry away the .bucket in 
which their supper had been brought. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the seizure also of seven guards on duty, 
and before the alarm was given eight of the fugitives 
were beyond the reach of pursuit. It has been since 
ascertained that six of these, after long and painful • 
wanderings, succeeded in reaching our lines. Of the 
fate of the other two, nothing is known. The re¬ 
maining six of the fourteen, consisting of five wit¬ 
nesses who have deposed, and Mr. Mason, were re¬ 
captured and confined in the barracks until Decem¬ 
ber, when they were removed to Richmond. There 
they were shut up in a room in Castle Thuuder, 
where they shivered through the Winter, without 
fire, thinly clad, and with but two small blankets, 
which they had saved with their clothes, to cover the 
whole party. So they remained until a few days 
since, when they were exchanged ; and tins, at the 
end of eleven months, terminated their pitiless per¬ 
secutions in the prisons of the South—persecution 
begun and continued amid indignities and sufferings 
on their part, and atrocities on the part of their trai¬ 
torous foes, which illustrate far more faithfully than 
any human language could express it, the demoniac 

spirit of a revolt, every throb of whose life is a crime 
against the very race tr — 


Nothing could have been more satisfactory than 7 th of June. I hey were strong and in perfect health, 
•liter tins was written > the conduct of the black soldiers, as a general thing. I when they entered this negro jail, but at the end of 
the stores of millers No white soldier could do better, and if left here and something more than three weeks, when they were 


__ j which w<3 belong. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. Holt, Judge-Advocate-General. 

Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

THE BLACK SPOT IN KENTUCKY. 

From The Cincinnati Gazette. 

Black men from the rebel districts, and fugitives 
from the rebel military service, who have been de¬ 
clared free by the President, and promised the pro¬ 
tection of the army and navy in their freedom, many 
of whom have served our army and navy, and who 
carry the certificates of our commanders that they 
are free, are daily seized in Kentucky, thrown into 
jail as fugitive slaves, and after due notice for the 
owner to appear and claim them, are sold into 
slavery, “ as the law directs," for the benefit of the 
officials and kidnappers. Men are emancipated by 
the treason of their owners, they escape through the 
peril of their lives, and then perhaps earn their free¬ 
dom by valuable military service, only to fall into 
the clutches of Kentucky negro-traders to be sold 
into slavery to satisfy their greed. 

This business of negro-hunting, by which money is 
got as easy as by stealing, and without any of the 
risk, has inflamed the rapacity of the petty officials, 
the negro traders, the gamblers, thieves and all the 
dregs of community, and its easy gain is demoraliz¬ 
ing others whose position and pride would keep them 
trom disreputable stealing. Car impression ol the 
leading slaveholding class in Kentucky leads us to 
suppose that they have no interest in the proceeds of 
this kidnapping, and no desire to share them, and 
that they must regret such a grand negro bunt in 
Kentucky, both for its debasing influences on the 
white population, and its disturbing effect on their 

0V jj jZfJr thc interest of the respectable people of 
Kentucky that this robbery shall stop, and the honor 
of their State demands it. If there are local laws 
that uphold it, it condemns the laws as infamous, and 
they should be repealed. But their local laws are 
subordinate to the authority of the United States. 




STlffiS Kentuckians . ^ — to .op 

’hi, nfamous business, i. fQ frtJed ^ \ r the 

UnUed States, before the courts. . Let 

a , CtS It suffer themselves to remain in the attitude 
them n °‘ . thieving traffie which is contrary to 
°f P rotec ® n( i instincts, and a stain upon the 
their roterests And . f ( va i u6 the sanctity 
f ru e - f Xhtto their slaves, let them not debase it 

by havingfit Unfounded abroad with the ill-fame of 

toThVmdftary authorities and to their 
Coinmandor-in-Chief to put a stop to the military 
treachery of driving free blacks out of our lines and 
military posts into the bands of these negro hounds 
who stand waiting to pounce upon them. Instances 
of the most cruel operation of this treachery have 
occurred ; and by this, free black men, who went 
from the free States as helpers in transporta .on or 
ub«istence, or as cooks, have fallen into the clutches 
of these thieves. The black servants who accompany 
the troops now passing through here to Kentucky, 
will there be watched by these hounds. Every 
opportunity and device will be used to waylay them, 
and all sorts of influences to procure their expulsion 
from the lines under General Orders. And when 
once a Kentucky negro-hunter gets his clutch upon 
them, nothing but the assertion of the supremacy of 
military law can save them from slavery. We speak 
advisedly when we say, that black men bearing the 
passes of Gen. Rosecrans are waylaid by negro-hunt¬ 
ers, private, oflicial and military in Kentucky, and 
consigned to the jail process of reducing them to 
slavery. 

The following paragraph, which we find in the 
advertising columns of the Frankfort Commonwealth, 
among many others as pregnant with human history, 
is the little story of the pilgrimage of a man and 
woman in search of the freedom and protection pro¬ 
mised bv the President’s great gospel of freedom. 
From Ti'shamingo County, Mississippi, across len- 
nessee, through the great rebel army, this couple had 
-do jrneyed, guided by the Emancipation proclamation, 

' their pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire t>y 
night till they reached the promised land occupied 
by our military forces. But the story is told so much 
better in The Commonwealth that we shall not 
attempt to paint the lily: 

NOTICE. 

Tn.gw COMMITTED TO THE JEFFERSON COUNTY JAIL, SS 
runaway slaves, a negro man named ELI, and a woman 
named SALLY, who is about thirty years of . age,.black 
color, heavy set, stout, and well made, weighing 130 

f untls. The man, Eli, is about 23 years of age, o feet 
inches high, weighing 160 pounds dark copper color, 
in whiskers and moustache, slow-spoken a " d P 0V ?™ l ®" t ’ 
round full face, and high forehead. Both say they belong 
«d Pay 

charges, or they will be dealt 
March 6,1863-lm.____ 


, if it be saved, will he seen to have depended more | 
on the activity of the one and the dilatoriness ol 
other than on any other two men whatsoever. 

For the treatment our Copperheads have met 
at the hands of their Southern masters is not ^ 
encouraging than that they have received from tbe.r 
Northern neighbors. They are treated with the con¬ 
tempt which half-way traitors always receive. It is 
as clear as anything well can he that there is no con¬ 
cession, short of absolute recognition of independence, 
that will content the rebels and make them willmgjto 

agree to peace. The false belief that th ‘ . 

abyss of degradation 
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THREE PROVERBS OF LIFE. 
A SERMON 

BY REV. O. B. FROTHINGHA1W 

NEW YORK, SUNDAY, APRIL 12, 1863. 


“ He that wnt 


nightly walketh surely.”—Ji 




i which the North i 


I fig el, my friends, as if I should make an apology 
for coming before you this morning ; and if there had 
in a decent pretext for avoiding the service, I should 
re availed myself of it. If I wore a Quaker 
preacher, I should bo quiet and wait for the Spirit; 
but being compelled to speak, and obliged, if inBpira- 


WITHOUT CONCEALMENT-WITHOUT OOMPROMI8I. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1863. 

correspondents will greatly Oblige us by a careful 
observance of the following directions, viz.. 

anyway 3 tcTthe'eStoria^comluc^of'th^pa^ - ^shoulif 
•addressed,” Editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, No. 48 
Bkkkman street. New York. 

Letters enclosing subscriptions or relating 1n , 

the business of the office, should beaddr^sed PuBLisHER | 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard, No. 48 Beekman s 
New York.” -_ 


TEE PROSPECTS OF TEE SITUATION. 

The defeat of our Iron-clads before Charleston is a 
serious disappointment to the loyal people of the 
North, but it will in no wise discourage them in their 
efforts to crush the Rebellion, but serve rather to give 
a new intensity to their determination not to lay 
down their arms until treason is utterly overthrown 
and the foundations of national prosperity and great¬ 
ness are laid upon the primitive rock of Impartial 
Freedom and Justice. Indeed, in spite of this disas¬ 
ter, we think the new campaign opens with better 
prospects of success than any former one has done. 
And this rather from indications outside of direct 
military operations than within them. The defeat of 
the Coj^erheads^s ajtedge 

the only difference being that the one description of 
enemy is outside of our camp and the other is within 
it. The one is armed with swords and the other 
with daggers. The elections in New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, together with the 
cowering of our own State government under the 
second great uprising of the people, the arrests in 
Reading, Pa., and many other hopeful signs else¬ 
where, show that this dangerous and malignant ele¬ 
ment has been counteracted, if not eliminated from 
the body politic. The serpent has been scotched, at 
least, if not killed. And the rallying of the loyal 
people all over the country around the government, 
and their organizing themselves in open leagues for 
its defence, is a strong safeguard against the vile 
plots and machinations of the secret societies banded 
together in the dark in the interest of the enemy. 
Then the publication of the Congressional Commit¬ 
tee’s Report on the War has been most timely and 
beneficial. Its judicial character, its perfect fairness, 
its crushing weight of evidence, must give it immense 
influence in forming the opinion of the Nation. It 
has tied a mill-stone about the neck of McClellan’s 
reputation which must sink it fathoms deep in the 
gulf of oblivion, if not of infamy. It will be a test to 
try the venom of Copperheads everywhere and of j 
every name. Whoever attempts to defend the past 
of that disgraced General or to manoeuvre a future 
for him, brands himself, after this, as among the 
most virulent of that envenomed species. We have 
good reason to believe that there is no danger in the 
highest quarters of his ever being placed in a posi¬ 
tion to do mischief again, if, indeed, he has not the 
discretion to withdraw himself from growing public 
scorn by a voluntary resignation of his commission. 

The most hopeful sign of the present hour, how¬ 
ever is the reluctant admission of the necessity of 
arming the slaves that has forced itself into the 
minds of aJl who are not as open allies of the enemy 
as they dare to be. The mission of Adjutant-Gen. 
Thomas, of all men, to organize the negroes of 
Tennessee and to prepare them for military service, 
is a sign, indeed. Within a very few months these 
troops will have a prominent place in the operations 
of the campaign, and they will vindicate their own 
right to freedom by helping to vindicate a country 
in which they can enjoy it. This element of our war¬ 
fare is now a recognized one and will grow in impor¬ 
tance every day. It is odd how the demands of the 
Abolitionists have been, one by one, complied with 
by the government, and that in the teeth of the most 
intense and bitter opposition. And yet it is not odd, 
for they have been fitting themselves for thirty years 
to pronounce upon and decide the measures necessary 
in such a conjuncture as the present. The determi¬ 
nation of the rebels has compelled a resort to the 
only means, and the adoption of the only policy that 
can save the country and make it worth living for. 
Ibe Abolitionists have always urged the necessity of 
“litary operations, of the occupation of the 
>es, and especially of the employment of the 
s sol <liers. Happily for the country, their 
“' t tHke « too soon. Had the two first 


military mismanagements of our affairs. It has been 
the slow work of two years to educate our public 
men up to the point of seeing that there is no such 
thing possible. Hence have come the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, the mustering of black regiments and 
the appointment of Hooker to the comIliand of °^ 
chief army, on the ground and in the belief that he 
means to fight. 

This new life thus breathed into our opera¬ 
tions is an earnest that even repulse will not be ac¬ 
cepted as defeat, and that the hand of the Nation will 
not be stayed until it has hewed this rebellion it 
pieces. The public mind has kept pace with public 
men, in this progress of ideas, or, rather, it has gone 
before them and marshalled them the way that they 
should go. The Alabama and Florida have been 
powerful preachers in effecting this change of heart. 
Northern merchants must feel that this is a most un¬ 
kind return for all that they have done for the peace 
and prosperity of Southern institutions in time past. 
The new fleet which England is even now getting 
ready to let loose upon them, and which will go nigh 
to sweep their commerce from the sea, will give new 
itrength to their convictions and remove all squeam¬ 
ishness as to whatever measures must be had to put 
down the rebellion and to keep it down. We have 
never had a doubt as to the sufficiency of the North 
to conquer the South as soon as it had made up its 
mind that it must be done, and that there was no way 
of evading it by compromise or concession. We think 
that the North was never more of this way of think- 

; than it is now, and we are sure that it will have 

occasion for changing its mind. In this crisis of 
its fate we trust that the nation may so conduct itself | 

to deserve to be saved ; as we are sure that the 
slave will be freed because his dungeon will be too 
much shattered to hold him, whether the nation be 
saved or not. 

TEE TRIBUNE AND TEE PROCLAMATION. 

Not many days since, as our readers will remember, 
The Tribune stultified itself and shocked the moral 
sense of the country by the affirmation, that the Presi¬ 
dent, in spite of his solemn declaration on the first of | 
January that the slaves in the rebel States “ are and 
henceforward shall be free,” would be at perfect lib¬ 
erty, whenever the rebels should avow their willing¬ 
ness to submit on such condition to the national author¬ 
ity, to repudiate his pledge and make peace on terms 
which should leave those slaves all in bondage! The 
astounding absurdity of this declaration was illus¬ 
trated by Theodore Tilton in a way which left The Tr 
bune Without a leg to stand on ; and it has since bee 
able only to make a feeble show of sustaining itself by 
attempting to mystify its readers in relation to the 
point at issue. In this line of defence it has had, we 
are sorry to say, the aid of some well-meaning friends 
of freedom, who, not content to stand upon the plain 
terms of the proclamation, have taken occasion to 
bring forward certain theories of constitutional inter¬ 
pretation, at war not only with all the traditions of the 
nation, but with the whole current of judicial prece¬ 
dents, State and Federal. By turning the controversy 
into this channel, they have confused the public mind 
and raised a dust under cover of which The Tribune 
makes a plausible show of victory. Thus, on Monday 
last, it paraded before its readers with an 
umph a quotation from a speech of Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., of Boston, and, in order to give weight to his opin- 


I offer you that. Most gladly would I 
you to go with me into the mount, to hear the 
groat voices and see the great visions ; but J cannot 
go there, and so shall invite you into my study. 

The book of Proverbs is a collection Df pithy sayings 
1 the conduct of life, gathered up from the extant 
..torature of the Hebrews. The sayings are ascribed 
to King Solomon ; but it is incredible that any single 
i much less a king, and a king such as Solomon 
j originated such a vast number of aphorisms him¬ 
self.' Proverbs are exceedingly hard things to make ; 
indeed they are not made by any process of manufac¬ 
ture. They are either struck off at a heat by the man 
of genius, in the happy moment of inspiration, when 
his insight into a principle condenses itself into an im¬ 
mortal phrase, or they grow slowly as records of expe¬ 
rience. Sometimes they are “sanctuaries of intui¬ 
tion,” and sometimes they are results of experiment. 
As “ sanctuaries of intuition ” their value is always 
great; for in this case they announce elemental truths, 
and fix impressions of spiritual laws. As results of 
experiment, they may he valuable or not; that will 
depend on the number of the experiments and the 
faithfulness with which they have been performed. 
There are local proverbs, which embody the observa-.| 
tion, common sense or wisdom of a small district or a 
peculiar class of people. There are national proverbs, 
which embody the characteristic morality or faith of 
a nation. And there are universal proverbs, which 
touch facts of life that are common Jo all mankind. 
There are proverbs that catch the thought of an hour ; 
and there are proverbs that come to us from the anvils 
of the centuries, which have been wrought on by the 
hammers of nation or race, every word of which is 
packed with solid thought, and has,-beneath the sur¬ 
face of its letter, layer on layer of life. Many of the 
Hebrew proverbs are of this kind. They carry les¬ 
sons of universal wisdom, as good to-day as they 

thousand years ago. They are crystals of the 
conscience, formed no one can tell where, which the 
Jewish collector found and placed in his museum. 

It is a remarkable thing that among all racei 
tions. tribes, classes, cliques, coteries of men, there 
should be this confession of Providence, and a moral 
law corresponding to it; this confession that God’s bless¬ 
ing uniformly followed one course of conduct and 
not another ; that success waited on one and not 
another line of action. Nowhere, not even among un 
ligious people, do we find the belief that things co; 
and go by mere chance ; that the same fortune may 
very well befall all kinds of men ; that wise and fool, 
ish, thoughtful and reckless, virtuous and vicious, 
knavish and honest, bad and good, may with equally 
fair prospect look into the future. It is always a par¬ 
ticular cast of disposition or style of character that 
secures fortune. What cast of disposition, what style 
of character, will depend on the depth of moral insight 
lor the reach of moral experience; but it is alwayi 
particular style in which we are all so deeply interested 
to-day. As Studies in this Problem of Fortune I take 
three proverbs : A proverb of Superstition—a proverb 
of Civilization—a proverb of Faith ; each having its 
own idea of Providence and the successful conduct of 


streams of law flow broadly and majestically on 
eternity to eternity, bearing the ships freighted 
virtue, the little rivtilets of law trickle down 
through meadows and gardon plots, and carry on 
their snnny bosom the children’s painted boats. 

Again : God loves simplicity, even though it be a 
ml’s. Ho has a fondness for the spontaneous, instinc- 
ve. natural, child-liko folk ; and even if they be 
childish he has a blessing for them. Too much solf- 
conscionsness is displeasing to him ; better unconsious- 
ness than that. The Supremo Mind prizes not wit, dr 
intellect, or excessive volition. It likes best, perhaps, 
those who, having these, lay them down like little chil¬ 
dren ; but it smiles on those who are too much little 
children ever to have had them. You recollect Dona¬ 
tello in the Marble Faun, whose innocent elemental na¬ 
ture drew the elements around him, made the animals 
tell bi ,n their habits, forced the insects to buzz their 
thoughts in liis ear, and won from the whispering winds 
their wisdom. The snake coiled prettily round his 
finger, the rabbit and the squirrel leaped along his 
path; as he put his ear to the ground, be heard the 
trickling of the electric current through the grass, and 
the murmuring of secret fountains ; he was happy ; the 
ripeness of Summer passed into his cheek, and the 
of the earth mantled in his blood; and his 
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ipeecli flowed a deep stream of musical knowledge, I were in communication with that which was strong. 
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measures been adopted and carried out, tBe last 
might not have been necessary, and the war might 
have ended and slavery been left alive. But McClel¬ 
lan was permitted to give the ene ,„ y amp i (i time to 
get ready for him, so as to drive himself to the wall 
he had threatenened them withal, and Charleston and 
Savannah and Mobile were left i n n, e hands of the 
rebels, until they had made them all hut impregna¬ 
ble, erected blockade-running into a science and 
made English harbors the nests of their piracies 
These delays were all in the hope that there might 
be an easier settlement of the rebellion than its 
armed suppression, and in the belief that the rebels 
would be contented with our unconditional surren¬ 
der. Thanks to Jefferson Davis and George B. 
McClellan, we trust that that danger is now pretty 
■well past. When the chapter of this portion of our 
history comes to be written, the salvation of the epun- 


Icnowti as one of the earliest, ablest and firmest anti-slavery 
men of Massachusetts ’’! !—a characterization which 
every intelligent man in the old Bay State knows 
essentially false, Mr. Dana being the representative of 
the extremest type of Conservatism in the Republican 
party. His anti-slavery has always been Homoeopathic 
in quantity, and so diluted by mixture with old-fogy - 
ism, that except for his nominal connection with the 
Republicans, it would be difficult to find the line of | 
difference between him and George Hillard, or any 
other Conservative of the Everett school. His latest 
political act of any importance was his attempt to 
defeat the reelection of Charles Sumner to the Senate, 
Whate ver weight may be due to his opinions as a 
yer, it is simply ridiculous to put him forward 
representative of Massachusetts anti-slavery. 

But let us see what Mr. Dana says. Here is The Tri¬ 
bune’s quotation : 

“Do you object to the proclamation of Emancipation i 
Do you know what it is ? Bepublicans, Cabinet Ministers, 
differ as to its meaning and probable effect. That an army 
may free the slaves of an enemy is a settled rule of war. 
The rebels must expect this. Their conduct has made it 
necessary and right to do so. But if any man fears or 
hopes that the proclamation did, as a matter of law, by 
its own force, alter the legal status of one slave in America, 
on the 1st of January last, in my private judgment, he 
builds his fears or hopes on the sand. It is a military act, 
and not a decree of a legislator. It has no legal effect, by 
its own force, on the status of the slave. What is done by 
the strong arm is done ; what tbe arm of force does not 
do, is not done. That is the nature of a military act. Its 
moral effect, as a threat or promise to the master or the 
slave, the probabilities of its advancing an actual emanci¬ 
pation, 1 do not speak of. I speak of its legal effect on the 
legal status of a slave who is not freed in fact by the act 
of superior force. I say this because I do not wish to see 
mistakes entertained, to see a good cause put upon false 
principles. If you sustain the war, yon must expect to ■ 
the war work out emancipation.” 

The point here made, whether sound in law or other¬ 
wise, affords no warrant for The Tribune’s assump¬ 
tion that the President, after pledging himself to main- 
the freedom of the slaves in the rebel States, is at 
liberty to make a peace upon conditions which leave 
them in perpetual bondage. The Proclamation 
indeed a military act, but is the President for that 
reason any the less bound by the terms of his promise 
to the slaves ? 

Since The Tribune is in search of auilioi ilii 
question, we commend to its attention the following 
extract of the letter addressed by Salmon P. Chase 
the Loyal National League, and read at the mass me 
in Union square last Saturday : 

'o me it seems that Providence indicates clearly 
enough bow the end of slavery must come. It comes it 
rebel slave Stales by military order, decree or proclamation, 
not to be disregarded or set aside in any event as a nullity, 
but maintained and executed with perfect good faith J 
the enfranchised." 

Mr. Chase is not inferior as a lawyer to Mr. Dana, 
while as an anti slavery man his authority is far higher 
than that gentleman’s. As a Cabinet officer we trust 
he speaks the mind of the President. 

The Sumter Mass Meeting.— The mass meeting held 
last Saturday on Union square, under the auspices of 
the Loyal National League, to celebrate tbe anniver¬ 
sary of the attack of the rebels on Fort Sumter, 
great success. There was speaking, from 4 to 
at six different stands, each one of which wi 
rounded by a dense mass of people, who responded 
enthusiastically to the most radical sentiments that 
were uttered. Among the speakers were Postmaster- 
General Blair, Hon. Wm. D. Kelley of Philadelphia, 
Gov. Morton of Indiana, Gen. Hamilton of Texas, Gen. 
Sigel, Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Major-Gen. Fremont, Hon. 
Roscoe Oonkling, Hon. George W. Julian, Hon. Daniel 
S. Dickinson, Hon. Henry Wilson, Prof. Porter of Yale 
College, David Dudley Field, Esq., George W. Curtis, 
and others. 

The League of which Gen. Scott is President, and 
which is generally supposed to be in favor with Mr. 
Seward, will celebrate the same event on Monday 
by a mass meeting on Madison square. 


Loyal Women’s Convention.— 


■We invite attention to 
the call, in another column, to the Loyal Women of the 
North, to meet in Convention, in this city, on Thursday 
of Anniversary Week, to consider their duties to the 
country in view of the Rebellion, and to adopt such 
measures as the occasion may seem to require for giv¬ 
ing force and direction to their influence in behalf of 
the great principles which underlie the national strug¬ 
gle. We hope to see, in response to this oall, a large 
and influential gathering. 


mid.” Yes, but only when the 
heir boldness in the groovos of Law, and 
le direction of Providence. Let the current 
e, the tendency of the hour, the inclinath 
,--jple or the age be found; let the idea which 
leads the law, which determines the spirit, which 
mates the epoch, bo discovered, and boldness cannot be 
excessive, for then it ceases to be boldness, and becomes 
submission. But there must be a truth, and a vital 
truth—a truth of deep, strong flqw—a truth which is 
recognized when stated, by living men—and to whose 
statement living men respond. The will, however tr 
mendous, backed by power ever so tremendous, 
dashed in pieces against a truth, like a steamship 
against the frozen snow of an iceberg. Onco off the 
line of providential movement, onco aside from the 
broad highway of providential working, once out of 
sympathy with the Creative Mind and Will, failure is 
inevitable. Really powerful men feel this, and confess 
it; and in confessing it are affected with a profound 
humility. They are well aware that success came to 
them, not because they were strong, but because they 
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hours. But to tell the truth, the hour Jj* W J 
words for utterance. I have striven W* ‘®o n, 
the thoughts which have been crowdL“ to ar, a „ y 
few days, and out of the heart’s abun? ° n th> 

the 


life. 

Let us take first the proverb of Superstition. 
Superstition, to use the definition of Pascal, looks for 
help from the outward. It is not a student of na¬ 
ture’s habits or laws, but only of her freaks -and 
whims. It does not make itself acquainted with the 
“ ways of Providence,” but only with its “ out-of-the- 
ways.” It knows nothing of the uniformity which 
runs through the world, nor of the invariable sequence 
of cause? and effects. It looks for miracle and special 
interposition, and holds that nothing is certain but the 
unforeseen. Its Deity is capricious, its Providence 
wayward, its Fortune a goddess with a bandage round 
her eyes. It does not undertake to give a reason for 
any event, or a ground for any experience. It holds 
it to be the sum of wisdom to say that you do not and 
cannot know or understand anything, and the sum of 
folly to say that you do or can give the reason for 
anything. “ Is a thing rational ? ” asks Superstition; 
“the less is it true.” Superstition has a lurking 
notion that some persons are favored by Providence 
and not others. But true to itself, it will not believe 
that these are favored according to any well-founded 
regulation, Its only rule is .irregularity. It picks out 
some unusual occurrence, some exceptional instance, 
some eccentric phenomenon, as if the strange and 
startling and unanticipated, rather than the ordinary, 
the habitual, the wonted and established, indicated the 
will of the Higher Powers. And here is its proverb : 
Fortune favors foots. Humanly viewed, the proverb 
embodies a vast historical truth. For, of all the deities 
men have worshipped, they have worshipped none 
more persistently than foolishness. The favorite god¬ 
dess is the goddess of unreason. The man who is 
beside himself is vulgarly presumed to be inspired. 
The oracles of Apollo at Delphi were uttered through 
the lips of a woman who was out of her senses. 
Among the Hebrews the prophets attracted .attention 
by acting insanity, and in fheir most incoherent rhapso¬ 
dies seemed to the multitude to be most entirely under 
the Spirit. In the early Christian Church, to speak in 
language which none could understand was held to be 

sign of the presence of the Holy Ghost. The chief 
phenomenon of Pentecost Day was conduct which the 
jeering ascribed to new wine, which believers ascribed 
the descent of the Spirit of the Lord. Edward 
Irving’s disciples gained the reputation of being speci¬ 
ally illuminated by behaving like crazy people ; and 
to-day the celestial messages are supposed to come 
best from persons who lay aside tlieir own intellect 
and will, and become for the time vacant of mind. 
A.nd if man honors foolishness, stands before it with a 
kind of awe, as recognizing a supernatural character 
in it, be sure it is only because God seems to do the 
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which no art could acquire. From this child-like 
spontaneity he awoke to self-oonsciousness, and 
awaking to self-consciousness, he awoke to pain and 
misfortune. Losing his natural instinct, he lost his 
olue to nature and his key to success. Nothing 
well 'with him thenceforth. The elements deserted 
him; the animals ran away; the telluric currents 
made no murmur in his ear; the path to the food and 
water was closed. 

There is a world of tenderness, too, in the old pro¬ 
verb. It tells us that Providence has a pitiful side— 
that it has a gentle thought for the little ones, who 
have no brains to think for themselves—that it has an 
the silly sheep who never know which way to 
go, arid who would surely run into destruction if they 
had to think about themselves at all. He who said that 
the chief attribute of the Deity was “humor ” touched 
this point exactly. There is a loving playfulness in the 
world—a genial sympathy with small unprotected crea- 
■a compassion which smiles through its tears at 
imbecility, childishness, idiocy, and, with a kindness 
not unmixed with merriment, stands betwixt them and 
the harsher world. For my part, I am thankful for all 
the favor which is shown to the “ natural fools ’’—for 
the sunshine that warms them, for the patience that 
bears with them, for the exemption they enjoy from 
misery, for the perquisites that they reoeive, and the 
dainties that are lavished on them. In the bloody mid¬ 
ages there was always a jester at court, who 
relieved the monotony of horror by his licensed jokes. 
He represented the comic side of life. More favored 
than any of the nobles was this witless creature 
with cap and bells. He had the best places 
shows and games, the nicest tidbits from the table; he. 
was under the king’s special protection; none might 
injure or insult him with impunity ; his wrongs were 
everybody’s wrongs; the great knights put their 
swords at his service. So the Almighty cherishes the 
“born fools.’’ They are the petted children of his 
lower providence : but let the man not horn foolish 
play the part of the fool—let the cunning sharper, 
presuming on this favor shown to imbeciles, try to pass 
himself off as an imbecile, and confusion conies 
swift and deadly as the pestilence. The proverb of 
Superstition gives us a glance behind the scenes at 
Providence, but furnishes no rule for the conduct of 
life. Even as furnishing a glimpse into the working of 
Providence, the proverb has almost passed 
mind now, in an age when Superstitution is falling into 

Superstition, I said, expects help from eternal and 
invisible powers. But the time comes when 
longer look to such agencies for aid, but to themselves. 
They learn their power over nature ; winds, waves, 

I elemental forces, magnetic currents come under their 
control; the powers of the material world are their 
servants, to come and go, to fetch and carry, to toil 
and watch ; instead of getting at the earth’s secret by 
lying on the ground and letting it flow into them, they 
get at it by main force. They discover that everything 
yields-to the human will. Earth, sea, air, brute beasts, 
the majority of mankind. Will—that is the key 
uniVerse ; that holds the clue of Fate. Will is Fortune 
Will is Success ; Will is Deity. God is the Infinite Will, 
Providence is the exercise of arbitrary will, answering 
no questions, making no account of instinctive feeling, 
natural emotion, pity, tenderness, but pushing 
straight towards its own self-sought end. Out of this 
stage of progress comes another saying, “ Fortune 
favors the Bold.” There are facts enough to bear 
the saying. Oceans crossed, continents discovered, 
wildernesses peopled, mountains levelled, savage tribes 
subdued or converted, empires founded and over¬ 
thrown, cities built and destroyed, civilizations estab¬ 
lished and eradicated; tribes of men gathered up in 
the hand of some daring leader, and scattered like 
seed among nations ; revolutions effected in the social 
order, progress in new directions inaugurated and 
pushed. Across the stage of history huge forms 
marked Alexander, Caasar, Attila, march victorious, 
populations swirling after them like the trail of a 
comet. The will is a magnet to whose drawing power 
there seems to be no limit. When it appears, its author¬ 
ity is felt at once ; people cling to it with unquestion¬ 
ing obedience, “and lavish Fortune empties all her 
horn.” It is as if men waited for the tyrant 
that they might put their heads under his heel. Little 
matters it, apparently, in what shape the will power 
displays itself ; whether its object be to overturn 
Church, to reform a State, to annihilate or to institute 
a wrong, to recover the holy sepulchre from the 
Turks, or to Moslemize Europe ; to build up a Republic, 
or to build up a slave Empire ; to conduct people to 
prosperity, or to condemn them to ruin ; to make them 
scale the summits of fame, or sound the depths of 
infamy. The power is equally acknowledged, equally 
felt, about equally adored, and seems to be almost 
equally triumphant. One man resolves that the Union 
of the States shall be broken up, and the multitude of 
the people, against tlieir reason, against their interest, 
against all considerations of safety, comfort, peace, 
happiness, cluster about him with an intensity of pur¬ 
pose which nothing can shake. He holds them, rules 
them, sways them, puts his foot on their necks, forces 
them to submit to the cruelest privations, stops their 
mouths if they murmur, shoots them if they desert, 
makes nothing of blockades, bread riots, mutinies, 
defeats, home privations, foreign indifference 
strains them to receive as true what he tells them, and 


simpletons walk through existence unhurt where tbe|<saS[»els them to rejoice in the evil he has brought 
wise perish, upright where the cautious fall, prosper¬ 
ous where the careful fail. Seeing no danger, they 
encounter none; fearing no ghosts, they meet no 
ghosts. Travellers on a dark night skirt precipices 
and cross bridges where a single foot-slip would be 
fatal, because, not knowing it would be fatal, their 
brain is steady and their muscle firm. The drunken 
rowdy dashes down the main street with his unman¬ 
ageable horse, and is not dashed in pieces, simply for 
the reason that he has no consciousness of his situa¬ 
tion and makes no effort to save himself. Nature 
seems to have some secret understanding with the 
hapless creatures who are sent on earth unfurnished 
with brains. They are lucky in lotteries and raffles— 
get the piece of wedding cake that has the ring in it 
—stumble on silver and gold mines—pick up valuables 
in the street—discover by instinct the springs of run¬ 
ning water, and make a living by telling their wiser 
brethren where to dig wells. In Newburyport stands 
a flnd'house, built by a man who made money by send¬ 
ing warming-pans to the West Indies. Only a fool 
would have made tbe venture; only a fool would have 
stumbled on the fortune. The blank face of Folly has 
a dazed look which hints at the unutterable, and to 
the multitude the unutterable is of course unutterable 
wisdom. It is so ready with its answer to questions 
which the wise give up; it goes so calmly into the 
midst of perils before which the bravest shrink ; it is 
so free from anxiety when others are wearing out 
their hearts with care ; it utters so many acute absurd¬ 
ities which no wit could invent, that its insanities are 
reckoned inspirations, its eccentricities the movements 
of a supernatural guidance. There are facts enough 
to build up a very respectable fool’s ethics and philoso¬ 
phy. What do they mean ? They mean that Provi¬ 
dence runs in ripples and eddies, and wayward under¬ 
currents, out of Bight. The order of the world is very 
deep and complicated and subtle, ft has ten thousand 
by-ways, hiding-places, ins and outs, asides, nooks, 
where the silly fishes sun themselves. While the] 


tlieir existence. 

We are so accustomed to look at the facts which 
demonstrate the omnipotence of this personal force, 
that we forg«t or overlook the facts on the other side. 
But facts, my friends, on the other side there 
facts of very grave moment; facts of so very sad and 
mournful a kind that they make tragic the history of 
the world ; facts that show that fortune favors the 
bold only under strict and very limited conditions, 
which must be sternly conformed with ; facts proving 
that self-will, arbitrary will, abandoned and reckless 
will, what we know as willfulness, oa a large scale 
a small, in kings or in conjurors, In emperors or 
impostors, so far from commanding success, command 
failure. Who reads now the story of Alexander, of 
Csesar, of Napoleon, of Cromwell, without a sense of 
the powerlessness of the individual man to break 
through the net-work of Law with which God has 
enmeshed the world? Where one will seems to be 
supreme over all others, and succeeds in crashing them 
to powder, it still in a thousand and in ten thousand ways 
runs counter to the Supreme will, compromises itself 
with the Universal Justice, irritates the sensitive 
nerves which run through society, lacerates past for¬ 
giving the tender fibres of principle which are t‘ 
roots that humanity has in the Eternal; and sooner 
later the offended powers close up behind it, and he 
must retreat or perish. But no human will has 
prema control over others. Over against every strong 
will stands ever another equally strong. Crnsar has 
his Pompey, Napoleonr his Wellington. These strong 
individualities provoke each other, stimulate each 
other, neutralize each other, or dash against each 
other in dread collision, grinding ordinary humanity 
to powder between the stones. All over the plain of 
history we see the mad bulls butting at one another 
with their horns. Every conqueror must try his 
strength with another conqueror. It is always will 
versus will, and the struggles between these antagonis¬ 
tic wills ravage the glebe with desolation, and drain 


, of events? If I were to utter *-«a u, 

would be this : that thus far in our ter k Syll »bls ■ 
our success has been precisely pronori- “ 

principle. At first, recognizing „ 0 P , > to 
which prompts to avenge an insulted fi?„ Ut ‘he l 4 
pell-mell into the field, trusting as much » ** 
the influence of our Northern star-nm?’'^’^/ 
to discipline, not to ideas, not to princi D i Val °r, s 
elemental passions which we supDoaefi ^ but ‘o’ n 
their stead. We failed. Then more thn* 041 ' 1 do • 
gathered to the cry for the Union, ma t;„ U8htfll lly J 4 
to such love for tho Union as there Waa 8 T a PpeI? 
ralization was not broad enough. Jt ' Tfl6 Sen 
important, nay, too many vital facts out of ?°° “C 
struck no deep law which vitalized 0 * Sl8h ‘' W 
absorbed the genius of our people, 
with disaster. We have now broadened? * 9 met 

° m *’° mf ' re - Our watch-cry now is not “ r P r mci pk 
Nation ” a word which app 8 S“ U »C 
founder sentiment, Involves a larger id to 8 p r | 
more comprehensive interest—a word wh 8 ’ inclu ' k 8 
deeper chord in the hearts of the people ' Cl18tri hes , 
doubtless, responded to by thousands wiT 1 ' 1 Wil1 be 
than indifferent to union with the South r * r9 
yet struck into the current of that 1 Ut We hav 9 
derlies our institutions, moulds the fortna^ Wbic b Un 
ety, harmonizes our ideas, our actions 3 Q ° f ° Ur «t>c| 
creates, if anything creates, our nation ] Ur * ife ’ and 
the law of liberty, the law of equal rinhf ‘ Stenc *-I 
sure of | leges,for all mon—the law of equity a j Rnd Pi% 
When we say loyalty, we mean loyaltv 
dent, loyalty to the Administration ; not 1 ^ Pre8i - 


It is a most remarkable fact that every possessor of 
stupendous will, every great conqueror, soldier, re¬ 
former, statesman, has been a fatalist—has believed 
that he was only the agent of causes that worked 
behind him, on whose trail he had succeeded in placing 
himself. Children of Destiny they have called them¬ 
selves, not proudly, but submissively. Attila, Cmsar, 

Mahomet, Bonaparte, Cromwell, cried “Not ur 
They felt somehow that they 
called and chosen—that the powers of the age worked 
with and through them. So long as they 
the sympathy of those powers, they were safe ; they 
feared neither bullet nor poison; they played with 
loaded dice,, and were sure of the game. Calm in the 
storm of disaster, quiet amid the fury of the battle, I t h e ruling power which is the genius ’ loya % 
they seemed to all beholders mighty towers of unas-1 perhaps it is too soon to plant onraoi,.H J P eni °Crn 
sisted strength; while they felt themselves to be but 


governing power which is the people?nof^ t(1 ‘be 


reeds stiffened into inflexibility by the force of concur¬ 
rent winds. 

The doctrine that fortune favors the bold must be 
taken, therefore, with many and strong qualifications. 

Taken literally, it is plainly a doctrine of Atheism; its 
main assumption is that there is no Supreme Will; 
thatgaffairs are not governed by cause and effect; that 
the universe is a playground for despots. 

This proverb, which I have called the proverb of 
Civilization, furnishes no rule of conduct. For a rule 
of conduct must rest on a principle, and this proceeds 
in defiance of all principle. A rule of conduct 
be available for all people; and this is available only 
for people who are constitutionally courageous. For 
tbe rest, who are constitutionally timid, it provides 
nothing but depression, defeat and discomfiture. 

go further for a rule of life, and we cannot 
stop short of social science and spiritual faith. Here 
we drop fortune; the very word disappears, and in 
its place stands God. Fortune, as the word itself tells, 
means chance. Fools may believe in fortune ; for with 
them all seems to go by accident. Despots may believe 
in fortune, for they make it their business 
at defiance. But the religious mau says simply, “ All 
things work together for good to those that love God.’ 

There, you see is the assertion of Law. He that walk¬ 
eth uprightly, walketh surely. And who 
that walketh uprightly ? Surely the man that walketh 
according to the laws by which the world of matter 
and mind is kept upright. And those laws, as we 
coming more and more to understand, are laws of 
divine and human justice. The revelation of the age 
is the old doctrine of Predestination in scientific form. 

First we saw the irresistible grace holding the solar 
system in place ; and we admired the majesty of its 
working. It was all we could do to admire. Next 
we saw it ruling the material destinies of 
planet; still it had no lesson for us but om 
der. Next we saw it presiding over the animal crea¬ 
tion, and we began to feel that its coil might 
around us ; presently we felt it drawing our animal 
organization into its folds. Now the economist sees it 
flashing through all his problems ; the student of his¬ 
tory is on its trail through the social development of 
man; it will not be long ere we find ourselves—mind, 
conscience, soul—rolflefl Ui Its lnevitanie and tender 
embrace. Superstition gathers up its trumpery charms 
and incantations, its fast days and feast days, its creak¬ 
ing apparatus for appeasing, propitiating, alluring the 
miracle-working gods, and vanishes into the night 
whence it came. Will worship picks up its sword and 
truncheon, and prepares to abdicate its throne of 
individual supremacy and personal power. Egotism 
begins to think it about time to go. Hero worship 
leaves vacant the temples where Force and Fraud and 
Fury devoured the children of the people when they 
had passed through fire. For conscious law is king of 
kings, and they who are under law, and not above it, 
are the vicegerents and wear the crowns. Clearer 
and more clear it is to be that the man who walketh 
surely is not the man who trusts to lucky chances- 
not the man who trusts in iron resolution, but is the 
man who obeys the broadest principle, and stands most 
immovably on the ordinances of God, and gathers 
into himself the resources of nature. The good 
is the broad man, the universal man, the human 
the man whose conduct rests on the widest basis of 
fact, the man who walks on the most clearly marked 
highway of providential decree ; not the man who is 
at the mercy of the element; not the man who asserts 
his own private claims to power, place, dignity, 
respect; not the man who reveres even the sanctity of 
his own will, but the mau who sinks himself in the 
Eternal, and lets the Almighty use him as a stepping- 
stone. Success in any matter follows adaptation 
the overruling will. I know this is not the common 
idea. The common idea is that success belongs to t 
shuffler, the trickster, the politician, the dabbler 
expediencies, the manager of the hour, who takes the 
opinion of the hour for. his guide, and the incidents of 
the hour for his landmarks. The common idea 
that the deeper one goes in principle, the further 
goes from fortune ; that the more universal one is 
more visionary he is; and if he is bold enough to fall 
back qn the radical truths of the general conscience, 
he is out of the way of success altogether, and has 
footing on the earth; which is much the same thing 
as saying that the pyramid with the broadest base is 
the most likely to topple 

My friends, the case is and must be precisely the 
reverse. The success of nobleness is in proportion 
to its compass and dimension and scope. It is the 
nobleness of small degree that gets the small prizes , 
is the nobleness of transcendent degree that gets the 
transcendent ones. The very sceptic himself admits 
this ; the adventurer, the schemer, the man of shifts 
and make shifts admits it. Nobleness, he says, gets 
cakes or ale ; it goes hungry and shabby ; it lives it 
hole ; it has no fine acquaintance. He does not deny 
that it has warm admirers, earnest friends, devoted 
lovers ; he does not deny that in the long run its claim 
is admitted, its virtue recognized, its work honored. 

He does not deny that it, and it alone, abides when its 
earthly position has decayed as a part of the organic 
structure of things. He does not deny that it is meat 
and drink to mankind ; that it fires prophets, Inspires 
poets, and makes the theme for bards ; that families lay 
their foundations in It; that households make shrines 
in their hearts for it; that children are educated by 
it, and men sustained by it in evil times. He does not 
deny that here it has peace of mind, contentment, joy, 
aspiration, the blessedness of faith and trust. He 
admits all this, but this, he says, is not fortune-tlds is 
not success. Very well: thou it it is something better 
He that draws most largely on God gets the largest 
supplies from Him. The upright mau, the single- 
hearted man, the true and loyal man, the man of purest 
and simplest ideas, the man who walks not by the rush 
light of expediency, not by the lamp of his own private 
conscience, but by the light which lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world, and all the believers in 
a living God know it. The most successful person in 
history thus far is the Christ, simply because He 
trusted to the largest principle, and based His conduct 
on the broadest beliefs. His ideas were universal; so 
lias His influence been. He worked with God, and 
consequently His force is unabated. He walked by 
the light of a truth which had no limitations, and his 
walk has been a triumphal procession round the earth 

The grandest success waits on the grandest princi¬ 
ple. Nothing in tins world is finally done or well done _ 

that is not done on the assumption that God succeeds. I their assault 

My friends, I know you have been disappointed this j of 


. loy *% to 

Perhaps it is too soon to plant ourselves fi 
broad a principle as this. We mu3t b(J 4mly '°n « 0 
believe in it by a severe process of teachinvn 46 ' 1 *» 
is only saying that till we are educated J \ 

too. a belief ■ 


plant ourselves firmly on it 
as Christian republicans be said to walk ’ ■ ° aaao ‘ 
surely. More than a year ago, the Preside??! 811117 °» 
his higher moods, said to a Senator " n ’ one «f 
that the man who identifies himself ^ n6e,i 
abolition of slavery on this continent will h Wltil ‘ta 
I know it.” Wherahe acts as if he knew i?j! mm . 0rti1 ' 
immortal. The only names that stand out 8 ?* 1 ! 1)8 
above all others are the names of men who h W 118111 
tified themselves with this principle; and th Tei<lei1 ' 
have identified themselves with it mn.i wt >o 
stand out clearest. 

The war is an awful thing for a Christia 
contemplate. Its victories and its disasters\ man to 
shudder to think of. What thousands now are 80 * 1 * 
to he allowed one hoarse cry of exultation ovl?? 8 
struotion of a beautiful city, and the burni ™ . 
lovely homes! God forgive us! Had we be! ° f ^ 
Him at all; had we studied the industrial, the cVr? 41 
social, the human laws which He ordained for ^ 
security, and showed so plainly to us that we' ^ 
consented to walk by them and professed to ij? 64 
accordance with them ; had we taken pains to ml? 
ourselves acquainted with the principles we assum d 
every day of our lives ; had we cared to comprehend 
situation, to understand our own axioms, ah 
this bloody barbarism would have been spared. Now 
it will not cease till we surrender ourselves to that 
spirit out of which we were born, and let the Infinite 
Wopker work through us. That time, to my view is 
not near. God grant it be not so far off that we shall 
not see it. __ 

TEE REAM IN OUR OWN EYE. 

East Walpole, Mass., April 12, 

To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

IS your article last week on Lord Lyons, speaking of 
the course of “ Lord Lyons in caballing with traitors 
in this city, in the interest of traitors openly in arms 
against the government to which he is accredited,” yoa 
say: “ We cannot conceive it possible that Mr. Lincoln 
will consent to continue diplomatic relations with 

Pray with what consistency request the recall of 
Lord Lyons for holding conferences with men will 
whom the President himself is in habits of daily inter¬ 
course, recognizing them as gentlemen and good citi¬ 
zens ? How can Mr. Seward object to Lord Lyons con¬ 
ferring with the very men with whom Mr. Seward’s 
lieutenant, Weed, formed alliances last Fall for the 
purpose of defeating the Republican ticket in New 
York? 

Mr. Seward requested M. Mercier to visit Kichmond, 
to confer with traitors in arms, and to assure them 
that he, Mr. Seward, would be happy to welcome them 
all back into the Senate; would it he any more re¬ 
markable if Mr. Seward had requested Lord Lyons to 
.hold these conferences with these traitors in New 
York, “in the interest of traitors in arms”? If fe e 
government authorized M. Mercier’s course, can it con¬ 
sistently regard Lord Lyons’s conferences as moto 
serious than a “ venial diplomatic error ” ? 

I do not discuss the merits of the case ; but before 
we take a step which may, which, in the present state 
of our foreign relations, must end in war, we must put 
ourselves right before the civilized world ; and we 
cannot complain of foreign ministers “ caballing ’ wi 

traitors until our own government treats at least one 

of these men as a traitor, arrests him as a traitor, tries, 
convicts and hangs him as a traitor. Then we can 
with decent face call foreign sympathizers to accoun 


IRE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

London, March 23d, 1863 

Oliver Johnson, Esq.— Dear Sir : I send you 8 
accompanying circular to be inserted in your p» 

It will be an evidence to our American friends o ^ 
sympathy of the women of England in the cau 
Negro Emancipation. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Martia Taylor, Honorary Secretary 
[circular.] 

NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 

There are various considerations qonnecte w u0 ; 
institution of slavery, which make it, tar m L pd 
the ease in ordinary politics, a question esp ^ f 0 U- 
deeply interesting for women, and demann s 
est exercise of their influence and activity- ^ to 
A number of Englishwomen have u ^ tl 8 
form a Women’s Committee to. coopera e $ 

Emancipation Society already existing, u i ft tion ?* 
their power ; and especially by the . t ° noW exist* 
tracts, eto., explanatory of slavery as it p,. e se» 
the United States, and of its bearing 
struggle between the North and Soutn. earn ei 7. 
Your assistance and cooperation ar ? ™ mtions to" 
solicited. All communications and suds v 
forwarded to Mrs. P. ^ % 

Aubrey House, Norr is » ^ 

Irishmen Assaulting Negroes— On MondJ^^j. 

effort was made by four or fire hundrz pggro 8 * 
men, most of whom are Irishmen, to pre #s rd. 
from working on the docks, or in ‘ 8 g e ver» 
which comprises the lower part of ‘h® c V tll0 ut i01 
disturbances had previously oecarre ’ (jeteY 115 ^ 16 1 

portant results; hut on this occasion i tb*^ 

that not only the negroes should no .^to. ’ 
they should be punished for working 
Evening Post says : , in »o u % 

“ The plan of tho attack was al ' ra ", g 8 inio |tiin !!ie » 
ground bar-rooin in South street, a “. m the e {4 
this forenoon the Irishmen, among eV joii8^ 
operations appeared to have been P ea t prop 
on, set out upon a negro hunt. Snicks, wbeI 'ld tM' 
of the Irishmen proceeded to the doex di a oO ^ 
two hundred of the negroes were e V neg>'° of 
pummelled them without mercy- „ oU lcl, » nCl ^piob 
fended themselves as well as trley rioter*’ „ e 9i’ 

tlieir number presented a pistol at dogg no* ¥ 
he fired three or four tim^, bu‘ ? interi** flf ed 
that any shot* took effect. T ! ie p ,, e neg” 8 f e f 9 M 
drove off the assaifants, arresting fhe 0 tW 
the pistol, and one of ‘he notere- one iflt o fLotf. 
Meanwhile, the Irishmen who hsA g and ' 0 iic 8 
attacked all the negro P ort f E^uentl* “Ji#? 
whom they could find, and s “ b8 ^ le d w 
went after the rioters, who ^ er ® u ;ting lieg ho ni * h8 / 
flict. They were desirous of of 

declined to face the policemen, on B e »U * ce jbi 
made tlieir escape. The neg b ^ as sobe r > p leg s 


men, iudustrious, but declining ‘ 8 ter c i» 33 T * 
usual rates, and as being of a 0 
than their persecutors.” ...Mans mcie^ 

feared that the Irish tbe e ^ 

_Tuesday, but, thank 3 Qae It 

Metropolitan Police? they 





^^r^^rding to The Tribune, HIM hi, 

® a0 ’ * with paving-stones and his stomach 
walked forth and hit a “ nagur, an 
^liiskey, w(l3 at the Tombs anxiously looking 

‘^tSOotdl to guarantee his appearance at the Ses- 
f° r * j t w as a bad speculation. 

PERSONAL. 


t Smith has sent 


t, donation of $1,000 to the 


! % Belief"Committee’ of this city. Just like him 

readers will all be glad to hear that the Hon. 
mr y has so far recovered his health -» +“• 

abl® t°' ” 

eero fugitive Anderson, whose extradition 
’ rbe " Q f the Canadian government on the ground 
cUi T bad killed his master in order to escape from 

Itry, ha* g° ne t0 Lib6ria ' 

Clarence Prentice, of the Confederate army, son 
u editor of the Louisville Journal, and another 
° { "'Irate, named Hargrave, were arrested in Louis- 
C ° on the 31st ult., at the residence of Mr. Prentice. 

q swisshelm, whose description of Mrs. Lin- 
f the Wife of the President, will be found on our 
in naee has been appointed to a clerkship in the 
^ Department, with a salary of $1,000 per annum, 

j 0 hn Hooker, the lady who took so prominent 
M t in t he organization of the Hartford Loyal j 
* par , 8 League, an account of which will be found 
^fourth page, is a younger sister of Mrs. Harriet 

the only Democratic candidate for 
i the late election in Connecticut, 
C °tedta°tl« la8t Congress for the "abolition of slavery 
T ° the District of Columbia; which shows that he is 
not a Democrat of the ordinary stripe. 

. correspondent of the Montgomery Advertiser, 
writing from Richmond on the 23d ult., says that 
Resident Davis has been confined to his house for 
” weeks, and is a great sufferer. An abscess has 
blen formed on his temple, next to his sound eye, and 
it is feared by his friends that he will lose the sight of 
that eye also. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Conservative is jubilant 
over the election of Col. Anthony as Mayor of that city. 
Among the lines, printed in big capitals, and standing 
over its announcement of the result, are the follow- 
. « The Army of the Lord.” “Bonfires and Illumi¬ 

nations!” “John Brown Vindicated.” And this is 
what passes for a Conservative victory in Kansas! 
Well, the world certainly does move. 

Edwin H. Coates, well known to many of our readers 
as a faithful worker in the anti-slavery cause, and 
indeed in every good cause, has removed from Mullica 
Hill, N. J., to Philadelphia, where he will carry on the 
business of a tailor. If the garments he makes fit the 
persons of his customers as well as his speeches usu¬ 
ally do the consciences of his hearers, he should not 
lack for business. 

Hon. Ezra Cornell, President of the New York State 
Educational Society and member of the State Assem¬ 
bly from Tompkins County, has presented the town of 
Ithaca with $50,000 for thj erection of a building and 
the establishment of a Public Library. He intends to 
devote the coming Summer to the execution of this 
munificent and public spirited donation, and will not 
be able, therefore, to accept the State appointment as 
Commissioner to the Agricultural Fair at Hamburg. 

Sir H. Verney, M.P., read a letter from Miss Flo¬ 
rence Nightingale, at a meeting sympathizing with the 
Poles, addressed to himself, to the following effect: 

“If there is a fund for the sick and wounded in the 
Polish insurrection, would you kindly pay this little 
sum into it, viz.: £10 ? It makes my heart burn to 
hear of that noble nation struggling again for freedom. 
God prosper her and bless her efforts, and bring her 
safe to port. Yours affectionately, 

Florence Nightingale. 

The reading of this letter elicited great applause, 
and was followed by three hearty cheers for Miss 

Nightingale. - 

Gen. Fremont came very near being a victim to the 
popular enthusiasm he creates, on the afternoon of the 
great Sumter meeting. When leaving the stand he was 
instantly surrounded by a large crowd, which had 
improvised a platform for the purpose of carrying 
him around the square. With great effort and the 
assistance of the police he was able to extricate him¬ 
self from the throng and reach his home, in Fourth 
avenue. In response to the acclamations of the people 
he then made a few remarks, when they departed 
with three times three. 

Mr, Garrison is inclined to believe that,__ 

death of the late Nathan Hale, he has had the longest 
editorial service of any one connected with the press 
in Boston. In 1826, he edited The Free Press, an inde¬ 
pendent journal, in Newburyport ; in 1827, The Na¬ 
tional Philanthropist, a temperance paper, in Boston , 
in 1828-9, The Journal of the Times, in Bennington, Ver¬ 
mont ; in 1829-30, The Genius of Universal Emancipa¬ 
tion, in Baltimore ; and from January 1, 1831, till now. 
The Liberator —in all, covering a period of thirty-seven 
years. Who leads (not in age, but continuous service) 
the editorial van in Massachusetts ? Who in New 
England ? Who in the nation ? 

Mr. George Livermore has circulated at his_ 

expense about four thousand copies of the elegant 
edition of his work on the Opinions of the Founders 
of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and 
« Soldiers. He is now about to publish a cheaper 
edition for sale. No better work can be conceived to 
correct the mad prejudices, and cool the hot passions 
0 the hour. He has received numerous letters in 
recognition of the merits and usefulness of his work, 

and a mon g other interesting tokeng> thg id(mtical 
with which President Lincoln signed the immortal 
Proclamation of freedom to three million of slaves, I 

«££? ln | 

dItiJT 67, iD a l6tter fr0m New ^rk to the Phila- 
niZ f eS *’, Bay8 : “ Wh0 think I met last 

2n„, P , rankl “ Pierce « either more nor less. And 
nie r? 1 'n a o b / ldegra0m - fat - frie n<Uy, and (pardon 
me General) fifty-four. I had not seen him for three 
by and hia kindness to me in days gone 

glad gemal natUre and generous heart, I felt 

SiSSLT 9 t0 take him by the hand. We spoke 
thesei, T d f 6r mUCh ’ 1 am to feel, on 
°n one n<v t* ’• Ut 1 S °° n 6aw 111 at we did not differ 
of tX!*’ Tv' th6re WaS t0 be no separation 
sober Pn b l lc< T he Ex-President was probably 


Mr Jenckes of Rhode Island, the Republican member 
of Congress, who had been elected bn Wednesday bv an 
overwhelming majority. As the annoying bell con¬ 
tinued to ring, the speaker turned and said : ‘ I have 
been wondering why that bell was ringing. I suddenly 
bethink me. They are rejoicing over the glorious vie 
tory in our sister State of Rhode Island, and showing 
due respect to the man, elected by over two thousand 
majority, who honors U8 by fife presence to-night ’ 
The audience, electrified, rose to its feet and cheered 
again and again for Rhode Island. The cries of fire 
did not disturb the speaker in the least.” 

Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., Professor of Pulpit Elo¬ 
quence and Pastoral Care, in the Cambridge Divinity 
School, died at his residence in Cambridge, on Tuesday, 
April 7th, aged sixty-eight years. He was a native of 
Medford, and graduated from Harvard in 1815, and 
for nine years pastor of the First Church in 
Watertown. He was a brother of Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
highly esteemed, of most exemplary character and 
amiable disposition, benevolent and humane in spirit 
and an early friend of the anti-slavery cause, the final 
triumph of which he longed to witness. Dr. Francis 
i man of remarkable intellectual endowments, and" 
in profound and varied learning, perhaps no man in 
this country ever surpassed him, except Theodore 
Parker. Blessings upon the memory of this good and 

gifted man! -- 

Says the Paris correspondent of The Times: «< M. 
Laboulaye, Professor at the College of France, a gen¬ 
tleman whose Monday 'lectures at the College are 
attended by a large number of American gentlemen 
and ladies, and whose ardent defence of the cause of 
the Union will be gratefully remembered by our coun¬ 
trymen, has just published a book of six hundred pages 
the United States, entitled “ Paris in America,” over 
the fictitious signature of “ Dr. Lefevre.” The work is 
sarcastic, witty, and philosophic Criticism on French 
political and social life as compared to that of the 
United States, and deals such hard blows at certain 
high dignitaries in France, that one is astonished at 
seeing the book seized by the police. I send you a 
copy of this important and most entertaining book, 
and hope to see it republished in English, for it is emi¬ 
nently worthy of translation.” We believe that Miss 
Booth is engaged in translating this work for one of 
our publishers. 

(Smtym 


31 Newington Crescent, Newington Butts, ) 

London, 27th March, 1863. j 
Mt Dear Sir; Another great meeting to express 
sympathy with the Northern States and with the anti- 
slavery cause has been held in London. In some 
respects it was even more remarkable than either of 
the two magnificent demonstrations by which it was 
preceded. It was preeminently a meeting of the work¬ 
ing-classes, and that, too, in their organized capacity. I mu st, let it appear to the civilized world that 


©u* CAWSpottAcmt. 

Washington, April 13,1863. 

The sensationista in Washington are hinting very 
strongly now and then at the probabilities of a war 
with England before the Summer is over. It is stated 
that Mr. Seward has sent quite warlike dispatches 
Mr. Adams within a week—that he has intimated that 
if any more rebel gunboats are fitted out at English 
ports we will not stand it; in other words, that 
will fight. These tales are evidently exaggerated, and 
perhaps for a purpose, for we have in the process of 
formation a war-with-England party, and a very re¬ 
spectable party it is. But it is not true that Mr. Sew¬ 
ard has yet made war, or put the country into such a 
position that war is unavoidable without dishonor. 
That person who supposes that Mr. Seward will rashly 
and boldly get this country into a foreign war, does 
not comprehend his character. He is neither a bold- 
nor a rash man, and he is not in favor of a foreign war. 
Within a week a distinguished citizen came on to see 
Mr. Seward, that he might obtain indemnity from the 
Spanish government on aeeount of the wilful destruc¬ 
tion of an American vessel in Spanish waters. The 
facts made out a clear and unmistakable case for the 
claimant, and Mr. Seward did not pretend that the case 
was not a perfectly good one, but he replied to the 
man, “ We are engaged in such a civil war that we 
cannot risk any chances of foreign entanglements, and 
you had better for the present submit to injustice for 
the sake of your country! ” Is the man who said that 
likely to plunge the country unnecessarily into a war 
with England t Certainly not. So, in spite of the cla¬ 
mor in certain quarters over the prospects of a foreign 
war, we shall not have it. Mr. Seward is too timid for 
a foreign war, and in the condition of our national 
affairs his timidity will save us. We cannot afford to 
resent small insults now, but if we have any supera¬ 
bundant pugnacity we can very profitably expend it 
upon the rebels. 


We have rr 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavert Society will he held in the Church of the 
Puritans (Rev. Dr. Cheever’s) in the city of New York, 
on Tuesdat, May 12th, commencing at 10 o’clock, a.m, 

The Society will hold another public meeting in the 
evening, in the Cooper Institute, commencing at 7,1 
o’clock. The names of the speakers will be announced 
hereafter. 

The business meetings of the Society will be held in 
the Lecture Room of the Church of the Puritans, 
Tuesday, at 3J, p.m., and on Wednesday, at 10, a.m. 

The loyalty of this Society to freedom, and to free 
institutions, and to the government so far as it aims to 
uphold these, is unquestionable and uncompromising. 
It has emphatically pronounced against the Southern 
rebellion as in the highest degree perfidious and 
wicked; and, as it is now apparent to the civilized 
world that this rebellion is the legitimate product of 
slavery, and waged for no other reason, either avowed 
or hidden, than to give greater security and extension 
to that horrible system, which, by one blow, strikes 
down all human rights, and perpetrates every conceiv¬ 
able outrage upon human nature, the American Anti- 
Slavery Society not only applauds the proclamation of 
President Lincoln, whereby more than three million of 
slaves were declared forever free on the first of Janu¬ 
ary last, but maintains that a decree of immediate and 
universal emancipation is demanded by the imperilled 
state of the country ; by fidelity of the government to 
its constitutional obligations in such a fearful emer¬ 
gency ; by the hopelessness of attempting to perpetu¬ 
ate the Union upon any other basis than that of homo¬ 
geneous institutions and interests, and impartial liberty 
and exact justice for all the people ; by the inevitable 
dissolution of the old Union because of its antagonisti- 
cal elements; and, especially and above all, by the 


Washington, and men in high plaees’itiivine command to “ undo the heavy burdens, break 


who are really for a war with England. They say 
that we are really fighting England now—that she is 
furnishing the rebels with their means of prolonging 
the war, and that we may as well make it an open war 
with England. More than one Cabinet member talks 
s vein, hut it is recklessness, and the President is 
danger of being led away by the hot-heads and 
the imprudent. Mr. Sumner has a great deal of influ¬ 
ence with him, and I understand Mr. Sumner’s position 
to be something like this : we cannot afford to take a 
foreign war upon our hands unless it be absolutely 
unavoidable ; let us fight England into a decent bear¬ 
ing towards us by putting down the rebellion; a success 
Charleston, or at Vicksburg, or Richmond, is as good 
r our cause in England as a battle was against Eng¬ 
lishmen, and indeed far better; and finally, if fight 


every yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” Then 
light, as a nation, rise in obscurity, and our 
darkness be as the noon-day ; then they that shall he 
shall build the old waste places; we shall raise 
up the foundations of many generations; and we shall 
be called, The repairers op the breach. The restorers 
? paths to dwell in. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, President. 

Wendell Phillips, 

Charles O. Burleigh, 
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More powerful associated bodies do 
country than the Trades Unions. They are composed 
of the very cream of our artisan population—men 
whose sturdy intelligence and integrity would do honor 
to any class. It was, I believe, the first political 
demonstration they have ever held. Hitherto their 
public meetings have been confined to questions affect¬ 
ing their own industrial interests, such as the rates Of 
wages, the ten hours movement, and the relations of 
capital with labor generally. You can therefore form 
some idea of the deep interest they must take in the 
American question, and of the warm sympathy they 
feel for the cause of the Union and of the slave. The 
dmission to St. James’s hall was by ticket. This was 
ldispensable to prevent such a crush, as would have, 
nperiled public safety, and disappointed thousands 
who would have been unable to obtain admission. The 
!, although wisely shorn of all dangerous excite¬ 
ment, was still impressive in the extreme, every part 
of the great hall being crowded with an eager and 
enthusiastic multitude. Long before the clock struck 
the hour of eight every seat was filled, every standing 
place had its occupant. Seated on the platform or 
mingling with the throng were members of Parliament, 
political economists (foremost amongst whom must be 
mentioned John Stuart Mill), and more than one ejni- 
divine. It was, indeed, a goodly sight—one not 
easily to he forgotten. The appearance of Mr. Bright 
the signal for a hurst of cheering, again and again 
renewed, The people know their friends; and they 
recognized in him the champion of their political 
rights, the man to whom more than to any other man, 
Mr. Cobden, they owe the untaxed bread which 
they eat. Of Mr. Bright’s speech it is almost needless 
for me to speak. The report which accompanies this 
letter will enable your readers to judge for themselves 
of its noble eloquence and thoroughly practical char¬ 
acter. How admirably he epitomised the objects of 
the Southern conspirators—the guilty designs which 
lured them to rebellion and culminated in the establish¬ 
ment (let us hope not for long) of a slave empire! 
With what force he brought home the argument that if | 
Lancashire was starving for the want of cotton those 
only were to blame who had plunged their country 
into a fratricidal war, and who, when New Orleans 
and Nashville were opened to trade, burnt the precious 
commodity rather than that it should find its way 
the manufactories of England and France; and this 
solely that these two nations might be forced, by popu¬ 
lar clamor, to espouse their unholy quarrel. You will 
not fail to note how indignantly he reprobated the 
conduct of those Englishmen who are engaged in 
building ships for the Confederates, and who, by sub¬ 
scribing to the Southern loan, are giving a factitious 
credit to the repudiating Jefferson Davis. The plau¬ 
dits which every sentiment elicited showed how 
plete was the agreement between the speaker and his 
audience. The remaining speeches, with one excep¬ 
tion, were delivered by working men, who included a 
bricklayer, a shoemaker, a compositor, a joiner, an 
engineer, a painter, and a tin-plate worker—a goodly 
variety of trades. One addressed himself 
unconstitutionality of secession and the inherent wick¬ 
edness of an insurrection in favor of slavery. Another 
dealt with the popular arguments, or rather fallacies, 
which are urged on behalf of the South. Another 
denounced the South for its enslavement of labor. 
Another vindicated the democratic institutions of the 
Northern States, and argued that aristocratic hostility 
to the Federals arose from want of sympathy with 
popular government. Were I to enumerate all the 
points of the speeches I should have to write far too 
long a letter. I must, however, say that they exhib- 
amount of intelligence, a depth of thought and 
argument (often relieved by the most genial play of 
humor), and an ease and fluency of language such 
have never heard surpassed in any assembly. These 
noble working men show of what good material the 
backbone of England is made. They have rendered a 
service to the cause of freedom which entitles them 
the warmest gratitude of their country. And they 
have earned what I do not doubt they will receive 
stinted me ( asure—the thanks of the working m 
of America. The resolutions and the address to the 
President, like the speeches, are thoroughly up to the 
mark, and embody in brief the prevailing feeling of 
the masses on the great American question. 1 only 
wish I could send you Prof. Beesley’s noble speech, but 
this I hope to do by the next mail. 

Very truly yours, F. W. Chesson. 

Oliver Johnson, Esq. 




up with insolence, unfairness, and aid to the rebellion 
till forbearance was no longer a virtue. This is the 
correct view, without the possibility of a doubt. But | 
it is not the view which Edwin M. Stanton takes of the 
sufeject. Unless he is grossly misrepresented, he is 
quite rampant on the subject, and seems to consider 
that the certain way of putting down the rebellion is 
first to engage in a war with England. Such men are 
simply crazy. That we may become involved in a for¬ 
eign war is the ardent prayer and hope of the rebels, 
for they are not such fools as to believe that, after 
staggering two years in (so far at least) a vain endea¬ 
vor to subdue them, we can add to our burdens a war 
with the first naval power in the world and come out 
of the struggle triumphant. 

In writing in this vein I desire not to he misunder¬ 
stood. The course of a great class of influential people 
in England is exceedingly provoking. The English gov¬ 
ernment, too, is not acting fairly of late in the ms.tter 
of the fitting out of gunboats for the rebels in English 
ports. The day must come in the providence of God 
Englishmen will be rewarded for their infamous 
selfishness and meanness. For the present we must 
put up with it, trusting to the future to give us a good 
chance to administer a proper punishment. The Pre¬ 
sident is inclined to take this view of the subject, and 
Mr. Seward, and as these are the two men who 
will settle the question, we may be pretty sure if the 
English government is not desirous of forcing us into 
war we shall escape it—at least for the present year. 
The election contest in Maryland, which occur! in 
August next, is likely to be a very interesting cariVass. 
The question of emancipation will be fully involved in 
the contest. The Baltimore American, speaking of the 
subject, says: 

We reiterate the declaration made heretofore that 
not responsible for any prominence given to 
•stion. It is thrust upon us—it meets us at 
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s. Plumb’s Light Gymnastic Academy. —Mrs. Z. R. 
Plumb, having met with unexpected success in her 
efforts to introduce in this city Dr. Lewis’s system of 
Light Gymnastics, is about to open a permanent Gym- 
c Academy, where, under her constant direction 
and supervision, lessons will be given in the new sys- 
» men, women and children. The place secured 
for this purpose is that hitherto known as “ Ferraro’s 
Dancing Academy,” No. 59 West Fourteenth street (near 
the Sixth avenue). The hall is one of the finest in the city, 
and in all its appointments it is admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which it is hereafter to be used. Mrs. 
Plumb intends to make this Academy a choice Family 
Gymnasium, where parents and children may together 
cd joy pleasurable and profitable exercise. To afford 
private parties opportunities for social enjoyment with 
friends of their choice, select classes will be constantly 
organized, securing the advantages attendant upon 
attractive exercise, with good music and pleasant com¬ 
panionship. Ladies’ Class will meet in the forenoon of 
every Monday and Thursday and Tuesday and Friday ; 
Lads and Misses in the afternoon; Ladies and Gentle- 
in the evening. Afternoon and evening classes 
(to he transferred oh the first of May to the new Acad¬ 
emy) will be opened at Dodworth’s Hall on Monday 
to meet every Monday and Thursday for fifteen 
lessons. The price of a coarse of lessons is $5. 

to the qualifications of Mrs. Plumb, Dr. Lewis, 
the inventor of the system, says : “ Among the forty- 
graduates of the ‘ Normal Institute for Physical 
Education,’ not one of either sex will better illustrate 
tew methods than Mrs. Z. R. Plumb. She is an 
excellent lady, and a most conscientious and compe- 
at teacher. It is a source of the deepest gratification 
me, that the introduction of the New Gymnastics to 
New York city should have fallen to such hands.” 


The National Academy or Design. —The XXXVIIIth 
Annual exhibition of this institution is now open to the 
public, in the Derby Gallery, on Broadway, near Hous¬ 
ton street. On Saturday evening the artists and a few 
gentlemen connected with the city press assembled 
the gallery for a preliminary view of the pictures and 
for an interchange of sentiment. After the usual col¬ 
lation, remarks were made by Parke Godwin of The 
Evening Post, N. P. Willis of The Home Journal, Mr. 
Young of The Albion, and others. On Monday a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen were admitted to a 
“ private view ” of the exhibition ; and on Tuesday 
morning it was opened to the public on the usual 
terms. The average merit of the pictures is, we think, 
considerably higher than that of any former exhibi¬ 
tion, giving proof of very gratifying progress on the 
part of the artists of New York. The amount of sculp¬ 
ture oil exhibition is small, but embraces several fine 
works by Thompson, Ward and Rogers. Ward’s 
“ Contraband” and Rogers’s “ Southern Exiles ” show 
that those worthy artists have heeded the lesson of the 
hour. _ 

For Mrs. Gage. —We have received, since last 
knowledgment, 2 bundles of clothing from Miss Anne 
of Brooklyn, and $1 from Mrs. Carpenter of 
ifamaroneck. Box from Worcester not yet arrived. 


this question. It is thrust upon us—it meets 
every turn ; and, compelled to choose.—to make battle I 
—on one side or the other, we go against the > corner¬ 
stone ’ of the Confederacy, in its avowed enmity to free 
government, so far as it in any shape affords aid and 
comfort to an.infamous rebellion. 

“ For the rest, we consider it a question that is rapidly 
being determined, despite agitation or advocacy either 
on one side or the other. As we have had occasion to 
say hitherto, the real is far in advance of the specula¬ 
te; facts are outrunning theories. Whilst Maryland 
in a certain degree debating—abstractly—the merits 
of emancipation and colonization, both are being accom¬ 
plished at railroad speed; and whilst the loyal slave¬ 
holders of Maryland—many of them—are perhaps con¬ 
sidering whether and when they will accept 1 compen¬ 
sation,’ they will, by time and opportunity neglected, 
be deprived—possibly—of any consideration to offer in 
return for it. A paragraph copied into a Nashville 
paper from some paper in Kansas, dealing with the 
chances of slavery in Missouri, is to the point, when it 
says, ifl substance, the question is whether the slave¬ 
owner should accept two hundred dollars for his negro 
in hand, or see his one thousand dollars on a hundred 
dollar horse of lii^own leaving the State. All recognize 
the utterly precarious nature of the institution—and 
everybody will consider and write and speak about it.” 

There is an excellent prospect that the Unionists and 
Emancipationists will carry the State and every elec-a 

■district in it. The work is begun right, and al¬ 
though some of the political leaders in that State, of I 
both parties, are anti-emancipationists, it is believed 
that they will be overthrown when the day of election 
arrives. The prospect is not nearly so good 
tucky as in Maryland, but if we carry the last-men-] 
tioned State, the Administration will have a clear mar 
jority in the next House of Representatives. 

the midst of great excitement over news 
of battles, of contests upon the water and the land. 
It is almost impossible to speak of these great contests, 
the telegraph makes such shipwreck of letters. The 
news of to-day may be as nothing three days hence. 
But principles and ideas are as good one day as ano¬ 
ther. It is a fact that we have a bad job before us in 
extinguishing the slaveholding rebellion. It is an im¬ 
mense undertaking, and we must not quail at a reverse 
at any point. Failure at Charleston) at Vicksburg- 
in North Carolina should not discourage us, nor should 
success unnecessarily elate. No single victory that 
can win this Spring can put down this rebellion. No 
danger of reverses ought to extinguish the determina¬ 
tion of the loyal American people to destroy the rebels 
and the rebellion. But as an anti-slavery man I have 
not the utmost confidence in our ability to destroy 
slavery in two or five years. It may take ten, and yet 
if it takes twenty, I am satisfied, so the good work of 
destruction goes steadily on. Immediate success mi 
quite possibly be out of our reach, but it must come 
some way hereafter. 

Miss Oneida Es^lle Dubois, a colored woman, has 
recently delivered two addresses in this city, both of 
which have attracted much attention. The Chronicle 
gives her history as follows : 

“ The speaker is apparently twenty-odd years of age, 
and has a very slight admixture of Anglo-Saxon blood 
in her veins. She was dressed in white, and seemed to 
be very neat in her attire. 

“Miss Dubois commenced by giving some interesting 
incidents of her life. Nine years since she escaped 
from her owners in Montgomery, Alabama, and went 
to Ohio, where she assumed the name of Laco, in order 
to avoid any unpleasant consequences in the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave law. She attended school three 
years in Oberlin. By this means she acquired an 
excellent education. 

“ Some time after leaving school she determined to 
visit Hayti, and engage in teaching school to children 
of her own race. She purchased books, and every 
article which she thought she would need in that coun¬ 
try, and went to New York for the purpose of embark¬ 
ing. In New York the speaker met Mr. Redpath, emi¬ 
gration agent. That gentleman informed her that she 
could visit Hayti as a citizen, but not as a teacher. 
Believing him, she gave away her books, and took pas¬ 
sage as a citizen. The voyage was a continual succes : 
sion of calms. It was five weeks from the time the 
vessel left New York until the time she entered the 
bay at Port-au-Prince. On her arrival at St. Marc she 
found that Mr. Redpath was mistaken in the advice 
which he gave her.” 

Miss Dubois returns to Hayti to establish a female 
school there. Her addresses were both very interest- 
, ing and eloquent, Avon. 


and Hear him. —Josephus Silliman, a black man 
whose trustworthiness is amply attested, will give an 
account of his own life as a slave and of the way in 
which he escaped from bondage, in the Lecture Room of 
the Church of the Puritans, next Tuesday evening, at 8 
’clock. His mother, a free woman, was kidnapped at 
Harwich, Mas3., before his birth, carried South and 
sold as a slave—a fact of which he has lately succeeded 
finding legal proofs. It will do any friend of human¬ 
ity good to hear the story of such a man from his own 
lips. In no other way, except by actually visiting the 
South, can we bring the terrible results of slavery so 
vividly before our minds. 




The attack on the rebel defences of Charleston har¬ 
bor, which the nation so impatiently and hopefully 
expected, lias been made and has failed. It began on 
the 8th of this month, Admiral Dupont with niue iron¬ 
clad vessels opening fire on Sumter and Moultrie, 
about 3 in the afternoon. A little before i the fleet 
withdrew and the action ceased. It had been hotly 
contested on both sides not more than three quarters of 
an hour, but during that time five out of the nine iron¬ 
clads were disabled by the enemy’s fire, and one of 
them so badly injured that she sank next morning. 
The whole expedition has returned to Port Royal, and 
Charleston remains for the present in rebel hands. 

Our latest news from Newbern is to Thursday. 
Gen. Foster and his little band of 1,200 men was yet 
beleaguered at Washington, and it was expected that 
he would have to surrender for the want of provisions. 
The transport Northerner left Newbern on the 7th with 
800 men of Spinola’s Brigade to his assistance, by way 
of Tar River, and, meeting a number of rebel batteries 
on the river, was forced to return. On the 5th a force 
of 8,000 men left Newbern to reenforce Gen. Foster, 
but meeting a superior number of rebels, also returned 
to Newbern to protect that place. Rumors have been 
current at Fortress Monroe that Foster had been cap¬ 
tured, but they are not authenticated. It is almost cer¬ 
tain, however, that he will be compelled to surrender. 

From New Orleans we have dates to the 6th. The 
general news is unimportant. Our forces at Pontclia- 
toula had destroyed all the railroad bridges and fallen 
back to Pass Munchao, the stream connecting Lake 
Pontchartrain with Lake Manrepas, 37 miles north of 
New Orleans—Pontchatoula is 11 miles further north, 
on the New Orleans and great Northern Railroad. 
There had been a reconnoissance of the country along 
Amite River, between Pass Munchao and the Missis¬ 
sippi, which had resulted in a skirmish with some pre¬ 
datory cavalry, of whom 10 were killed, 17 wounded 
and 5 taken prisoners—our loss only 4 wounded. Busi¬ 
ness is growing better in New Orleans; much cotton is 
ready to come in, the rebels having humbugged Davis 
about the burning of it by paying his emissaries ‘ 
make false reports. 

The Army aud the Negroes. 

Everywhere the American General receives his mc_. 
USEFUL AND RELIABLE INFORMATION FROM THE NeGBO, who 
hails his coming as the harbinger of Freedom."—Wm. H. 
Seward's Official Dispatch to Mr. Adams, 

Slaves Flocking to our Lines. —A letter from Mur¬ 
freesboro, Tenn., to the St. Louis Republican, says : 
“ The slaves continue to pour in from the adjacent 
country. The men slaves have been in, or off, some 
time ago, and now come the women and children, the 
aged and infirm. A negro camp has been established, 
and is fast filling up. From one farm of a man by the 
name of James King, thirty-nine negroes ran away, 
and came into Murfreesboro, during one night. The 
farm is seven miles from here. The blacks came i 
with all their plunder. They had taken their master’ 
teams, three large waggons, each waggon drawn by 
three yoke of cattle. They also rode in some mules 
and young horses—in fact, cleaned the place of live 
stock. The waggons were piled high with their beds 
and bundles, ot whitish cotton cloth, and on top 
literally covered with little and old negroes. 
t uama were turned over to the Chief Quartermaster, 
and the people sent out to the camp, there to be 
detailed to hospital work, cooking, put on the fortifica- 
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Contrabands at Nashville. — The Nashville Union \ 
says large numbers of contrabands continue to arrive 
there from the South : “ We counted yesterday eleven 
waggons in one train, filled with negroes, who seemed 
to be in great glee. Most of them were of unadulter¬ 
ated African blood, while otherB gave evidence of the 
Caucasian mixture. We saw one very fine looking 
woman, with straight hair and a bright olive complex¬ 
ion, in the dusky procession. Before the war the band 
would have brought over half a million of dollars on 
the block.” 

Pennsylvania Recruits.— A squad of recruits from 
Montrose, Pa., for Gov. Andrew’s black regiment, 
passed through this city for Boston this morning. The 


recruits, about tvrenty-flve in number, were i 
of Recruiting Sergeant A. M. Greene, a black 
comprised the sixth squad which he has enlisted 
f ennsylyania and has led to Massachusetts. Sergeant 
Greene is about 30 years of age, of fine personal ap¬ 
pearance^ and possesses more than ordinary iotelli- 
“ has so far enlisted more than one hundred 

i own color ; and it would not be a matter of 
surprise if he should succeed in raising a full regi 
The recruits go into camp at Readeville, Mass 
Other black men are also procuring enlistments 
Pennsylvania.— Eve. Post. 

New Policy of the Government.—A special dispatch 
to The Tribune, dated Helena, Ark., April 6. says: 

“ Adj -Gen. Thomas arrived here to-day from Washing- 
>n with full authority and for the purpose of organ 
izing the negroes into Regiments and arming them for 
service against the rebels from Cairo to Vicksburg. 
Those who are unfit for military duty are to be set to 
work on the abandoned plantations, and the black 
troops will he used largely to protect the navigation 
and commerce of the river, tq fight under white offi¬ 
cers- against guerillas, and to protect themselves and 
their own fields and crops from the depredations of the 

“ At Memphis Gen. Thomas authorized the organiza¬ 
tion of light batteries of artillerists of black men, and 
will have the fortifications at thjs post Scanned by 
them. This afternoon the whole army at this place 
called out to hear Gen. Thomas set forth this 
policy of the government. Seven thousand sol¬ 
diers were present at the meeting at Fort Curtis, and 
received the announcement with great satisfaction 
and applause. Gen. Thomas also inculcated kindness 
and humanity to the blacks, and said they were capa¬ 
ble of making good soldiers. 

“ He said he was brought up in the South, among 
slaves, but he was now in favor of treating them as 
free men and entitled to the rights of men. He in¬ 
formed the officers of the army that no one would be 
permitted to oppose or in any way interfere with this 
policy. Any disobedience of orders in regard to it 
would meet with prompt dismissal from the service. 
His speech was received with rapturous applause. 

“Gens. Prentiss, Washburn and A. P. Hovey, the 
Hon. Mr. Mitchell of Indiana, Cols. Cameron, Gill, Bus¬ 
sey, and Capt. Cameron followed in able speeches, fully 
endorsing this policy, and the immense audience of 
soldiers uncovered their heads and gave cheer after 
cheer in rapturous approval of all that had been said. 
There is no news of importance from below. Gen. 
Thomas goes on to Vicksburg to inaugurate the new 
policy there.” 

“ The Blasted Nigger.” —An army correspondent 
who accompanied the Sherman-Steele Bayou Expedi¬ 
tion, writfog for a journal which would be made very 
unhappy by being called radical, is forced by the facts 
that have come under his notice to tell the following 
truths with reference to the blacks of the Deer Creek 
region. As that was in reality the classic home of 
Uncle Tom and the Shelbys, those “ cussed niggers,” 

“ Sam and Andy,” who so badly bothered Mrs. Stowe’s 
Haley, must be still at their tricks. Read the follow¬ 
ing, and remember that we carried on this war for 
twenty long months refusing just such services as 
these, and that even now some of our commanders still 
look back to “ Order Number Three,” aud only sheep- 
iBhly permit the blacks to aid them and the cause. 
The Deer Creek region of Mississippi has up to this 
time been the richest and closest stronghold of slavery: 

| Some facts in regard to the contrabands of this sec- 
i are fit to be mentioned. In every instance, every¬ 
where, they were our friends, doing everything and 
anything in their power to assist us. As a class, they 
were more intelligent, active and honest than those we 
have met in other campaigns. Admiral Porter’s guide 
—a a contraband—the same who brought the dispatch 
Gen. Sherman through the rebel lines. When we 
first arrived in their midst, a scouting party came sud¬ 
denly upon a house which belonged to the Sheriff of 
the County. He ordered his old servant to get his 
horse, as the Yankees were coming. 1 Couldn’t tink of 
[it— wouldn’t do it for a tousand dollars. I’se a Union 
low, massa.’ The horse was not got, but the She- 
vas. Our first knowledge that the enemy had 
down Deer Creek in a steamer, was from a con¬ 
traband. It was confirmed by four others who were 
compelled to assist in pushing the fiatboats, and de¬ 
serted in the night. In the business of felling trees to 
obstruct the gunboats, the negroes were employed. A 
curious cunning taught them to fell many of the trees 
in the wrong direction. The chopping was done with 
great care and judgment, and saved our troops a vast 
deal ot labor. The afternoon the troops returned to 
Hill’s, I had occasion to go up the river several miles 
on a tug. An old negro, arrayed in a big United States 
overcoat, and mounted on a mule, was racing over the 
plantations, through the quarters, hastening his bro¬ 
ther and sister contrabands off to the 1 Linkum army.’ 
The second day we lay at Hill’s, awaiting the approach 
of the rebels, an outlandish mixture of song and shout¬ 
ing in the quarters attracted our attention. The col¬ 
ored herald had his flock together, and was howling a 
jubilee. They were about frantic with joy, shouting, 
and singing and praying, in order and without order. 
They were perfectly happy, and exhibited their joy as 
they knew how."—Janesville Free Press. 

From Mississippi.— A letter to the Cincinnati Gazette, 
dated Corinth, April 1, says : “ After a variety of plans 
and orders intended to correct the abuses and irregu¬ 
larities attending the employment of contrabands, who 
are among us, Gen. Dodge has at last reduced the sub¬ 
ject in this district to a system. He regulates the em¬ 
ployment of them by civilians, provides a tax on the 
income of all able to produce wages, and applies the 
fundso created to the support of the young and old 
unable to support themselves. This is not 
ne in the least, and it aids materially in the 
support of the class for whom it is intended. He fur¬ 
ther provides that all contrabands shall be accounted 
for by name to Chaplain Alexander, who is made chief I 
of the contraband department, and who can thus see 
the collection of the tax, and also that no contra- 
.nds are illegally employed. 

“A busy state of affairs is disclosed now at the contra¬ 
band camp. Every available hand is employed in pre¬ 
paring the ground and planting the seed in the vast 
garden, which Chaplain Alexander has under his 
supervision. Almost every one of the dark family, 
from the white-haired grandsire to the merest picca¬ 
ninny, is able and willing to do a little ‘ garden-work,’ 
and the enterprise has no lack of workmen. A com¬ 
pany of blacks has been organized to relieve the white 
soldiers of the guard duty, which was found to be 
essential. They are armed aud equipped, and manifest 
an unusual aptitude in the manual of arms. As their 
camp is near our picket lines, some amusing encoun¬ 
ters take place between the two classes of soldiers. 
Not long since, as a sable sentinel was jauntily pacing 
his beat, one of our men on ‘ reserve ’ was hold 
enough to throw a club at the African. Quickly turn¬ 
ing about to find the offender, and resent the insult to 
his black dignity, Cuffee called out in an injured tone, 
‘Who you froin’ at? Look a heah now—dat’s ’bout 
played out, one soldier froin’ at anudder.’ And the 
rebuked Yankee retired discomfited.” 

Operations of the Negro Troops in Florida.— Jack¬ 
sonville, March 28.—This place was occupied for the 
second time on the 10th of March by the negro brigade 
under the command of Col. Higginson. What they 
achieved, and how admirably, 1 have already written 
you, up to as late a date as the 25th inst. It remains 
for me to fill up the interval from the 25th to the 28th. 
Ten days ago, Gen. Hunter, upon representations made 
to him, not by Col. Higginson, but by several loyal 
meu of much wealth and influence, long residents of 
Florida, decided to reenforce Col. Higginson with two 
regiments of white infantry—the 8th Maine, Col. Rust, 
and the 6th Connecticut, Cel. Chatfield. Col.Rust, out¬ 
ranking Col. Higginson, took command of all the 
forces in Jacksonville, upon his arrival. Before, how¬ 
ever, Col. Rusi arrived, Col. Higginson had, by the 
severest labor his black brigade could endure, so 
strengthened his position that he deemed himself suffi¬ 
ciently strong to hold Jacksonville against all the 
forces the rebel Gen. Finnigan could bring to hear 
against it. The natural defenses of Jacksonville are 
very considerable. The only weak point was on the 
southwest, or in that portion of the city where the 
railroad from Tallahassee enters it. To guard this 
point, Col. Higginson caused two forts to be erected, 
one on the right of the railroad named Fort Mont¬ 
gomery, after Col. Montgomery of Kansas fame, and 
one on the left, Fort Higginson. To give range to the 
guns from these forts, a large forest of pine and oak 
trees had to be cut down, and about 50 dwellings, 
mostly of an inferior class, destroyed. Fort Higgin¬ 
son not only commands the left of the railroad, but 
the approach on the south to Jacksonville, by the St. 
John’s River. All the work upon these forts was per¬ 
formed by the black troops. I have seen about all the 
earthworks in Virginia, and do not hesitate to say that 
those hastily constructed works will compare very 
favorably with the best ever thrown up by the army 
of the Potomac. 

After Col. Rust had taken command of the forces 
here, he projected a reconnoisance of the enemy’s 
stronghold, about 10 miles distant in the direction of I 
Tallahassee. In this little affair black and white troops 
marched together. Four companies of the 6th Con¬ 
necticut formed the right, six companies of the 1st 
South Carolina the centre, aud four companies of the 
8th Maine the left. About four miles out the enemy’s 
pickets were reached, driven in, and the ground near 
where the rebel Gen. Finnigan’s brigade was encamped 
closely observed. At this distance a railroad bridge 
was destroyed, many a mile of the track torn up and 
other obstructions placed iu the way of a rebel ad¬ 
vance. 

But the most successful little affair since the second 
occupation of Jacksonville was one planned and exe¬ 
cuted by Col. Montgomery of the 2d South Carolina. 
He left Jacksonville day before yesterday on board 
of the Gen. Meigs, with 100 men from his regiment 
and a few officers from the 1st South Carolina, among 
whom was Lieut.-Col. Billmgs. The point which they 
desired to reach on the St. John’s was Palatka, a smaU 
village 75 miles from Jacksonville, where they had 
been told a large amount of cotton could be obtained 
and new recruits for the regiment. This they reached 
without meeting a single rebel until they touched the 
wharf at Palatka. J ust as they were about landing, a 
company of guerillas opened a vigorous fire with mus¬ 
ketry upon the boat, but more especially upon Lieut.- 
Col Billings, who stood out upon the deck exposed to 
the entire volley. It was as if by a miracle that this 
ardent Emancipationist and true philanthropist w 
not killed instantly. As it was, he was wounded _ 
three different parts of his body—one ball passing 
through his right hand, another through his left, and 
still another through his hip. The moment Col. Mont¬ 
gomery brought hia boat-howitzers to bear upon th# 


fown, the rebels scattered in all directions, and soon 
disappeared in the pine forests back of the village. 

obtaining all the cotton in the place and about 
30 negroes for his regiment, Col. Montgomery started 
on his return. Learning, however, that some cotton 
could be obtained at a landing about 25 miles above 
Jacksonville lie stopped the boat and went off with his 
men in the country about ten miles. I should have 
said that this little expedition was in the night, and 
that the negroes col. Montgomery took with him were 
familiar with the ground, several of them having been 
slaves on the plantations along the road. When about 
ten miles out, they discovered what appeared at some 
distance to be a small camp-fire, and upon a closer 
reconnoisance proved to be such. Col. Montgomery 
divided his little company into parties of four or five, 
and disposed them so as to entirely surround the camp. 
Much to his surprise, he found the entire party, con¬ 
sisting of a Lieutenant and sixteen privates, lying on 
the ground, sound asleep, without a single man on 
guard. Of course, all he had to do was to take posses¬ 
sion of the arms, fifteen new Eofield rifles, stacked 
front of the camp, arouse the sleepers, and announce 
to them that they were prisoners of war. The mo¬ 
ment the Lieutenant discovered that his entire party 
had been captured by a company of negroes, his mor¬ 
tification was extreme, and manifested itself in expres¬ 
ong not pleasant to polite ears. He was, however, 
itirely in their power, and in a little while, with his 
entire party, submitted with the best grace they could 
command. 

Although Col. Montgomery did not accomplish all he 
desired to do, on account of the order to return, he 
yet has reason to feel proud of what he achieved. Six¬ 
teen live rebel soldiers, every one of whom can be 
hung the moment we hear that a black soldier has 
been thus dealt with on account of his color, $10,000 
worth of cotton, 30 negro recruits, and two waggon¬ 
loads of government stores. If circumstances had not 
compelled us to evacuate Jacksonville, Col. Mont¬ 
gomery has not the least doubt that he could have 
raised 10,000 volunteer recruits in less than a month 
the valley of the St.John’s. As it is, the experi- 
nt of raising negro regiments, important as it is, 
will have to be abandoned in Florida.— Tribune. 
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Truman.— In Philadelphia, on the morning of the 
Mary Anna, ^daughter of James and Mary A. Tin 
i the fifth year of her age. 
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e Loyal Women o: 
r country’s destiny, it is tf 


Call for a Meeting o 
Nation.— In this crisis of i 
duty of every citizen to consider the peculiar blessings of a 
republican form of government and decide what sacrifices 
of wealth aud life are demanded for its defence and preser- 

The policy of the war, our whole future life, depends on 
universal, clearly defined idea of the end proposed, and 
the immense advantages to be secured to ourselves and all 
mankind, by its accomplishment. 

s party or sectional ery, no technicalities of Con¬ 
stitution or military law, no mottoes of craft or policy are 
big enough to touch the great heart of a nation in the 
of revolution. A grand idea, such as freedom or jus¬ 
tice, is needful to kindle and sustain the fires of a high 
enthusiasm. 

hour, the best word and work of every man and 
woman are imperatively demanded. To man, by common 
consent, is assigned the forum, camp and field. What is 
woman’s legitimate work, and how she may best accom¬ 
plish it, is worthy our earnest counsel one with another. 

5 have heard many complaints of the lack of enthusi- 
among Northern women ; but, when a mother lays 
son on the altar of her country, she asks an object 
equal to the sacrifice. In nursing the sick and wounded, 
knitting socks, scraping lint, and making jellies, the brav- 
t and best may weary if the thoughts mount not in faith 
something beyond and above it all. Work is worship 
only when a noble purpose fills the soul. 

Woman is equally interested and responsible with man 
In the final settlement of this problem of self-government ; 
therefore let none stand idle spectators now. When every 
hour is big with destiny, and each delay but complicates 
our difficulties, it is high time for the daughters of the 
revolution, in solemn council, to unseal the last will and 
testament of the Fathers -lay hold of their birthright of 
freedom, and keep it a sacred trust for all coming genera- 

To this end, we ask the loyal Women of the Nation to 
ieet in New York, on Thursday, the 14th of May next. 

Let the Women of every State be largely represented 
both by person and by letter. 

There will be two sessions—The first at 10 o’clock a.m. 
t the Church of the Puritans (Dr. Cheevor’s), admittance 
free—The second at the Cooper Institute—at 7£ o’clock, 
,m., admittance 25 cents. 

On behalf of the Woman’s Central Committee 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

N. B—Communications relative to and for the meeting 
should be addressed to Susan B. Anthony, 43 Beekman 
[., New York. 

New York, April 10, 1863. _ 


Aaron M. Powell will speak at Catski 
a Sunday, April 19. 


N. Y., 
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5 spires rise like forests 
:s of the North, 
many a happy homestead 
-athering thousands forth 


For the love and praise it bore; 

On this holy Sabhath day 
God is with us—and alway. 

Where the foeman’s cannon thunder 
Down upon our steady line, 

Where across the reddened rampart 
Bayonets advancing shine, 

Where the shout and curse are mingling 
With our “ Lord, defend the right,” 

And while saying, “ Christ, receive me! ” 
Many a lip in death grows whito; 

On this holy Sabbath day 
God is with us—and alway. 

Where the islands lie in clusters, 

Like the stars upon the blue, 

And the freedmen with their children , 
Wander field and pathway through 
To the church beneath the live oaks, 

Lift their hands in prayer to heaven 
For the country and the altars 
Northern hands to them have given ; 

On this holy Sabbath day 
God is With us—and alway. 

Where in many an inland cabin, 

Slaves are cowering in dismay, 

Hope forevermore forgotten, 

Daring not to praise or pray; 

Sitting dumb and helpless, waiting, 
Hocking slowly to and fro, 

Waiting for the Liberator, 

Should God’s justice overflow; 

On this holy Sabbath day 
God is with us—and alway. 

Where in lonely homes the mothers 
Weep for sons, and mourning wives 
Miss afresh each day the vanished 
Love and glory of their lives; 

Where the children group and wonder 


a 8 word ; hia face working with the disquietude of 
the evil spirit within, or with the thought of royalty 
at stake, the deathless type of kings at feud with 
prophecy; he is tyrant—Eastern tyrant perhaps— 

Dut over all heroic. 

— -—— r 

■LIFE Of QUEEN VICTORIA. 8 

The Queen, after rising at about seven, and attend- v 
ing service at the chapel, takes breakfast, looks at V 

the newspapers, visits her children, and then affairs A 

of state occupy her till about noon. The public „ 

affairs of the nation at an end, the Queen now g 

receives visitors, who have either been specially A 
invited, or persons who have been honored with her ^ 
“ commands ” to attend at the Palace. Among these A 
latter are artists and publishers, who have rare and 
novel works to show to Her Majesty, or her likeness 
to take; persons entrusted with presents for the A 

aviary, foreigners with special introductions from V 

their own sovereigns, tradesmen with articles which a 

the Queen is desirous of purchasing, and so tortn. A 

After these folks have been dismissed, the royal L 

family take their lunch, at which the Queen eats and a 

drinks heartfly. The horses and carriages are then 
brought to the door, and her Majesty either rides or » 

drives out for three or four hours, frequently taking 
the opportunity of visiting some of the nobility, the ® 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchess of Iverness, or 
even (in the country) poor hut worthy people who 8 

are confined by sickness. Her Majesty s kindness to V 

the suffering of her own sex is proverbial. It is on p 

record that when Mrs. Warner, a tragic actress of £ 
excellent character, was ill of a disease which ulti- 
mately carried her to her grave, the Queen sent a 
carriage every day that she might have the advan- 
tage of pure air. On her return home the Queen 
spends an hour in her private boudoir or library and 
' then dresses for dinner. . C 

A dinner at the palace has always been a very g 

stately, dreary, tedious affair. The table service is g 

of course superb—gold plate, Sevres porcelain, ala- rj 

baster vases, flowers, brilliant chandeliers, servants ^ 

in scarlet coats and powdered heads, a military band ^ 

performing in an ante-room, and many ladies and 
gentlemen at table in full dress costume. A pro- I 

found silence reigns throughout the meal, only t 

broken by the voice of the Queen addressing herself I 

to one or other of the guests, who are expected to y 

limit themselves to a direct reply. General conver- I 

sation is carried on in whispers only. A great vari- j- 

ety of wines are drank at the royal table, the Queen EIiza 
and Prince Albert confining themselves chiefly to 
German (Rhine) wines. 

After dinner the party adjourns to the drawing¬ 
rooms, and there the Queen casts aside all ceremony, 
and gives herself up to innocent pleasures, and the qi HB 
promotion of the enjoyment of her guests and family. ture . r( 
If the party be not large, a chamber concert or a a j s j eg 
dance is improvised, the Queen herself taking a pro- waf 


THE SOLDIER TO HIS WIFE. 


Darling, In the sunset's gleaming 
Sadly your sweet eyes are streaming, 

Tonr dear hands tremble O’er their task; 
Why. I feel I need not ask; 

Well I see your fair cheeks glowing, 

And raised your eyes, still o’erflowing: 

“ Yes,” you would Say, ’’yes, it is just, 

Since Truth’s onr motto, God onr Trust.” 

Ah 1 yes, I know, hut wearily pass 
The lazy sands from out the glass, 

And e’en the patriot heart is howed, 
Faltering, though to Honor vowed. 

And there come hours, sueh mournful hours 
When conquers this frail dust of ours, 

And all the Past, the Future great, 

All the proud lore of home and state, 

Lose the light of their God-given truth, 

And leave us hut the tired heart’s ruth. 
Forgive me, darling, if I forget 
All but the eyelid’s falling wet; 

Hoar but the sad half-conscious moan— 

“ You a hero, and I alone! ” 

See but the qulv’ring lips so white, 
Whisp’ring the soldier’s last good night. 
Forget the glorious words yon said 
Of heroes now, and heroes dead 1 
Of a nation the beat whose birth 
Has ever blessed our changeful earth ; 

Of traitor hands should tear the dust; 

Of aU, the Right, the Good, and Just. 

Oh 1 now to think that I might he 
Secure at home with-love and thee! 

Save that e’en God’s great love would fail 
To pardon should I longer quail. 

Would I yon or my boys should claim 
A heritage of coward shame ? 

I know by the glow on my brow, 

Your angel hands are lifted now; 

I know by the pride in my heart, 

You’ve won me strength to do my part. 
Darling! the land that shelters thee 
Still owns'one arm to keep it free. 
Elizabeth, N. J., March 24,1863. 


LETTER FROM MRS. JACOBS. I to bring down the whole 


The following letter is from a very worthy, 
intelligent woman, who was herself a slave during 
twenty-five years, and who is now manifesting sym¬ 
pathy with her long-oppressed people by nursing 
them in the vicinity of our camps. To do this, she 
not only relinquishes good wages in a family for 
many years strongly attached to her, but also liber¬ 
ally imparts from her own earnings to the destitute 
Around her. L. M. Child. 

Alexandria, March 18. 

Since I last wrote to you, the condition of the poor 
refugees has improved. During the Winter months, 
the small pox carried them off by hundreds; but 
now it has somewhat abated. At present, we have 
one hundred and forty patients in the hospital. The 
misery 1 have witnessed must be seen to be believed. 
The Quakers of Philadelphia, who sent me here, have 
done nobly for my people. They have indeed proved 
themselves a Society of Friends. Had it not been 
for their timely relief, many more must have died. 
They have sent thousands and tens of thousands of 
dollars to different sections of the country, wherever 
these poorer sufferers came within bur lines. But, 
notwithstanding all that has been done, very many 
have died from destitution. It is impossible to reach 
them all. Government has erected here barracks 
for the accomodations of five hundred. We have 
fifteen hundred on the list. 

Many have found employment, and are supporting 
themselves and their families. It would do your 
heart good to talk with some of these people. They 
are quick, intelligent and full of the spirit of free¬ 
dom. Some of them say to me, “ The white men of 
the North have helped us thus far, and'we want to 
help them. We would like to fight for them, if they 
would only treat us like men.” 

The colored people could not do enough for the 
first regiments that came here. They had entire 
faith in them as the deliverers of their race. The sight 
of the IJ. S. uniform took all fear out of their hearts, 
and inspired them with hope and confidence. Many 
of them freely fed the soldiers at their own tables, 
73fd lodged them as comfortably as possible in their 
humble dwellings. The change is very sad. In 
return for their kindness and ever-ready service, 
they often receive insults, and sometimes beatings, 
and so they have learned to distrust those who wear 
the uniform of the U. S. You know how warmly I 


crowning statue, to about $ 
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Have cheered my spirit when it howea. 
Not nil without the shard and thorn 
Has been my path from first to last, 
But springs and flowers, of Mercy born, 
Have sootlfed mo as I passed. 

And now my mind, all clear and cool— 
As I serenely talk or muse— 

Is tranquil as yon glassy pool. 

Reflecting Autumn’s sunset fanes. 

Time has not dulled my moral sense. 

Nor has it dimmed iny mental sight; 
No passions weaken my defence, 

No doubts and cares affright. 

But Retrospection, even yet, 

Will lead me through past trodden way 
And I remember—why forget ? 

The magic of ray early days; 

All nature so divinely wrought, 

The unravelled mystery of things, 
Awoke mo to exalted thought, 

And lent my spirit wings.. 

And I remember bow I grew 
Up to the sunny noon of youth, 

From youth to manhood, till I knew 


My children, offspring of a tr 
Whose top is hoary with d 
Whose trank is shaken as m 
Before it falls and fades av 
Receive what faithful men ui 


For me, I have no mortal fear 
No tremblings as I hurry do' 
My way is clear, the end is nea 
The goal, the glory, and the 
Then shed no bitter tears for n 
As ye consign me to the dnsl 
Rather rejoice that I shall be 


travel, all the way on foo^ through ba^ of *e»Jf 
and inhospitable deserts, to enable n ren 
their desolate place of exile. Ma n ‘ ’ e ? to 
sick on the way from fatigue and ««* ° 
die. Few ever live to returnfa P p Wati on • 
the whole term of exile is served o ut p me , 
to and from Siberia. On their arrival tV the jon?^ s 
pelled to labor in the government m; n tiey ar e J e - V 
public works. Occasionally the mo^ l-n °» th‘ 

mec - r - 

Fun at Home.— Don’t be afraid of » vw, 
homo good people ! Don’t shut your hour, at 
sun should fade your carpets; and your u est ft! 
X hearty laugh shake down «ome of S.*** & 
cobwebs there! If you want to ruin mUi % 
them think that all mirth and social Bn ;„ 8Q h8 u 
be left out on the threshold without 
at night. When once a home is regard^ ^ 5 
place to eat, drink and sleep in, the woA • s ° nl i> 
that ends in gambling-houses and reckless I? 
tion. Young people must have fen and , , 8 r *<la. 
somewhere; it they do not find it at tv, ■ a, ‘on 
hearth-stones, it will be sought at other ami ,‘ r °Wn 
fitable places. Therefore let the fire bn ^C 
at night, and make the homestead deliJw ri S l| t!v 
all those little arts that parents so perfj>ti w 'ft 
stand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirit ^ Un ^r- 
ohildren ; half an hour of merriment round .? f Jour 
and fire-light of home blots out the rem ^ la >»p 
of many a care and annoyance during tho , m1)r »Bee 
the best safeguard they can take with them ■ ’ at 4 


be kept at rack and manger, and freed from , ft 
cares which beset the so-called free, nmtu a ” the 
be happier? It is as good as a monastery^ 
then so sure of heaven ! Is it not written "“<1 
easier for a camel? How thankful should ' tis 
when we look around us and onr neighbors 
no camels’ humps to hinder our passage th.i, , S P? 
needle’s eye 1 And then the blessed fffeSs ,? tha ‘ 
wealthy 1 All cannot be poor; some must h P ° n ttle 
tunaterich. It is a thing to be endured h for ' 
when laid upon them, like other burdens th me ° 
must help them to bear, by consolation knd POw 
advice ; “ Bear ye one another’s burdens ’’ ® S ° 011 
motto of a charitable tract, since the inem tlle 
man. And the gracious exercises which Wl f 
owner of wealth 1 What opportunities nf ,„r. . 6 
woe, and pouring oil and wine into fc bS?, 


Where the bells of heaven, ringing, 

Charm the heart's long grief away, 

Where God’s name is in the forehead, 

And Christ’s feet have led the way; 

Whore they gather in the throne-light 
. With a silence so like praise, 

That no words could half interpret 
The deep worship of that gaze; 

On this holy Sabbath day 

God is with ug—and alway. 

St. Helena, S. C. Ellen Murray. 

MRS SWISSHELM ON MRS. LINCOLN. 

[Mrs, Swissbelm contributes a long letter to the Chicago 
Evening Journal, in which she gives hey views of the 
Administration in general and Mrs. Lincoln in particular. 
The following willsdrveas a specimen of wbatshe thought 
of the lady of the White House :] 

I came to Washington so strongly prejudiced 
against her that I quite made up my mind Dot to 
see her, for fear 1 should be tempted to write some¬ 
thing to increase the feeling against her, and so 
lessen the confidence of the people in the Adminis¬ 
tration. I let four public receptions pass without 
calling, and was with difficulty persuaded to go to 
the levee on the 2d inst. As I had sent my baggage 
to Philadelphia before concluding to go, I was forced 
to go in my old black travelling dress, which some 
folks hint is not the height of the fashion, since it 
was made nearly seven years ago, has seen hard 
service, and was never altered. But as there was 
no lack of silks, laces, feathers, jewels, trails, 
flounces, puffs, quilting, fans, and flowers, it was 
very well, and when presented to the President 
I do not believe that he saw that I had my cloak 
over my arm, and hood in my hand, as he stood 
shaking" hands with the immortal million, and work¬ 
ing harder than he ever did splitting rails. 

As custom required me to add to his labor, I 
could not help saying to him that I hoped the Lord 
would have mercy on him, as the people had none; 
and in the midst of his drudgery he laughed, a great, 
hearty, honest laugh. It was a pleasure to see him 
—a man whose honesty has never been questioned 
by friend or foe—and I stood back against the wall 
to look at him, still determined that I would not 
play hypocrite by paying external forms of respect 
to Mrs. Lincoln. She was pointed out, and I forgot 
to look at him, she appeared so different from what 
I had expected. Her complexion is fair as that of a 
young girl, her cheeks soft, plump, and blooming, 
and her expression tender and kindly. It was one 
of those faces I feel like stopping on the street to 
kiss, because it recalls one that was dearest of all in 
childhood’s days. I think the features are not 
classical, but I forgot to look at them. It was a 
pleasant face to look upon. The dress was some¬ 
thing that looked elegant and appropriate—nothing 
incongruous, nothing tawdry. They tell me since 
that it was black velvet, with pearls in the hair. I 
saw them as I looked down on her hair, which is 
abundant, dark, and glossy. She is not so tall as I. 
She stood receiving her guests with quite as much, 
gr&ce and more dignity than I had seen the cele¬ 
brated Betty Bliss when in the same position. I 
concluded to be presented. On hearing my name 
she looked up with a pleased surprise, and offeied 
her hand with a cordiality and kindliness which 
greatly surprised both myself and the friends who 
were with me—one of whom remarked, afterward, 
that it was “ the most cordial thing he had ever seen 
her do.” She shakes hands with very few of her 
guests, and it is not etiquette to offer her one’s hand. 
This is a matter of necessity. No one who has not 
served an apprenticeship to hard manual labor 
would be able to shake hands with half the people 
who go to the White House; and it is a labor from 
which good sense and good manners should relieve 
the President. 

I went home that night thinking what it could 
mean ; why should a pro-slavery woman, a seces¬ 
sionist at heart, show that sudden feeling of kindness 
to an old Abolitionist—one who, twenty-five years 
ago, was threatened with a coat, of tar and feathers 
in her native State ? There was no acting about it, 
for it was the first impulse of surprise, and if she 
had wished to act such a part I would have been a 
poor subject on which to begin. If she was vain, 
as folks say, and fond of gentlemen’s admiration, 
and wished to stand well with anti-slavery people, 
she could very easily play the agreeable to .good- 
looking gentlemen, radical editors who do so much 
abroad. To give one of the brightest smiles of the 
evening to a little, old woman, noted for nothing but 
abolitionism, was an odd move for a vain secession¬ 
ist. So I resolved to reconsider some of the evidence 
on which I had formed my opinion, and have found 
some breaks in the chain. I have also learned 
several facts in her history, both before and since 
her husband’s election to his present post, which plaee 
her in a very different light from that in which she 
is generally regarded. In atonement for the wrong 
I have done her in thought and private conversation, 
in justice to her and to the cause which must suffer 
by everything which lessens the respect of the people 
for, and their confidence in,-those whom they elected 
to preside over the government, I intend to publish 
all the evidence I have and all I can get of her loy¬ 
alty and good feeling; but as this letter has spun 
out unaccountably, I must postpone to another much 
that I intended to say. 

Respectfully, ’ Jane G. Swisshei.m. 

The Sculptor, Story.— The many English admirers 
of the most thoughtful, and perhaps the most original 
of modern sculptors, will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Story s chisel has no t been idle lately. His chief fin¬ 
ished work has been a statue of.Judith. Its concep¬ 
tion—-a remarkable deviation from the common look 
of flushed exultation and viudictive triumph which 
Italian artists give—is that, of an appeal to Heaven 
to vindicate the justice of the great, deed done. There 
is no faltering of purpose in the gaze strained up¬ 
ward, no looseness in the grasp of the sword, but 
the consciousness of an untold sacrifice, the sense of 
a gulf between the present and the past, the dilatation 
of a mind that is pleading with the invisible world, 
are unmistakably graven oil brow and attitude. A 
smaller statue of Hero looking for Leander, torch in 
hand, is almost faultless in its representation of anx¬ 
ious, doubtful search. The timid, beautiful girl, 
overmastered for the moment by one sentiment, will 
probably reappear in a hundred imitations, and 
become a household form. Mr. Story is at present 
engaged on a statue ot Saul, the clay model ol which j 
has just been completed. Here there was no artis¬ 
tic tradition—like the Moses of Michael Angelo— 
to suggest or warn. The Jewish King is seated, 
but sits as if he might start up in a moment; his 
brows are bent as if in thought; his hands play with 


ety of wines are drank at the royal table, the Queen Elizabeth, N. J., March 24,1863. have sympathized with the Northern army ; all the With God,my strength and trust.. . • p . ,f R „„_ vp nnp and 
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German (Rhine) wines. WOMAN'S LOYAL LEAGUE. to the principles of freedom. But I am proud and - 1 man And the gracious exercises i memc 

After dinner the party adjourns to the drawing- --- happy to know that the black man is to strike a MECHANICAL SKILL OF A COLORED MAN. What opoortunhil^ ttei 

rooms, and there the Queen casts aside all ceremony, From The Hartford (Ct.) Press. blow for liberty. I am rejoiced that Col. Shaw -■- woe Ind nouring oil andwine^ ,1 0f L S0 (' 

and gives herself up to innocent pleasures, and the The loyal women crowded the Centre Church lee- heads the Massachusetts regiment, for I know he has From The Newport (R. I.) News. the* slave ^ Can man have breath ^ e 1 br , u i | 

promotion of the enjoyment of her guests and family. ture _ rooraj Saturday afternoon. Seats, benches and a noble heart. We had the pleasure of examining yesterday a ^ of interfering with the ordinal 

If the party be not large, a chamber concert or a a i s i eg were filled, and many were obliged to stand. How pitiful it is that members of any religious very remarkable mechanical curiosity, which, having _^ Perronet Thompson 6 °^ ei 

dance is improvised, the Queen herself taking a pro- was an earnest and enthusiastic meeting. Mis. sect should come here, and return home to report- been produced under circumstances of an interesting ’ 

minent part m the singing and dancing. I be objects j 0 ^ n looker presided, who read and explained the their observations, without one word of sympathy nature, calls for at least a mention in our columns. 

of interest to the stranger m the suite of drawing- reso i u tions published in The Press of Friday last, for God’s suffering poor! This is suggested to me by The Curiosity, for such we shall term it, is a small kisses. 

rooms are numerous, and the Queen is not slow to which> with slight alterations, were unanimously reading the New York Evangelist. These poor refu- steam-engine, the total weight of which is only three- kissed 

invite attention to and explain them—a hospitable adop ted. The following named officers of the League gees undoubtedly have faults, as all human beings fourths of an ounce and so diminutive in size that it 

office, in which she is cordially sustained by the were appointed : would have, under similar circumstances. I agree CO uld be accommodated with sufficient room for si ow to the world-greeting, quick with its “ 6 » 

Princes and Princesses, and the ladies and noblemen President —Mrs. John Olmsted. with that noble man, Gen. Saxton, who says they mo tion under an ordinary sewing-thimble. The When the angels speak. The second passed in heUt 

of the household. There are nmgmiicent vases; Vice-President—Mrs. John Hooker. appear to him to be “extremely human.”' As to w hole machine is supported upon an upright boiler Thefirst, and sought^the forehead and hnlf mi se u, 

statues ot marble, bronze and alabaster ; glorious SeGreia ry and Treasurer —Miss Mary Parsons, drunkenness, I have seen but one case. As to steal- by the tabular point of an ordinary silver lead-pen- wS lSL 

pictures by the first masters, ancient and modern ; Executive Committee— Mrs. Henry Barnard, Mrs, ing, I wish the writer in the New York Evangelist c il, the opening through which forms the steam-pipe with sanctifying sweetness did precede? wncr ° Wn 
portfolios ot engravings, musical instruments, cun- (Carles Brainard, Mrs. A. F. Hastings, Mrs. Board- had made himself acquainted with the old slave-pen 0 f this Lilliputian motor, the power of which is rated The third upon my lips was folded down 

ous articles of vertu, etc., etc. All is life and aban- man Miss Ellen Watkinson, Mrs. William T. Lee, here, now used for a prison. When I last wqnt at one seven-hundred and and twenty-eighth part of In perfect, purple^state; since when, indeed, 

don. At half-past eleven, or earlier, the Queen Mrs. Charles Cheney. there, I found seventy whites and one colored man. a horse-power. The machine is no mere toy, but is I have.been proud and said, loTe > “T own.” 

retires, gracefully courtesymg to the company, the Tfe. national anthem, “America,” was then sung, The marriage law has been disregarded, from old a perfect high-pressure engine, containing all the .. - 

ladies-m-waiting and the lady guests acknowledging fi ne effect, and the book of the League was habits formed in slavery, and from want of true parts and characteristics of the most improved pat- ‘ .. - * 

jf J"eisance by sinking to the very ground. Mrs. 0 p ene( j f or signatures. Tiie badge of the League is friends to encourage them in the observance of it terns ; although the bore of the cylinder is only one- AUlItfU^tllll'lUpt 

biadom, rn Harper s Magazine. a bit of red, white and blue ribbon, the same as that now. I wish the writer of that article could have tenth, the stroke two-tenths, and the motion of slide - - 

used by the National League in New York. The been where I was last night, in our rough, little, value one thirty-second of an inch. OENNSYLYANIA FEMALE COLLEGE atliwiTi 

VICTOR HUGO AT SOME. book may be found at the Soldiers’ Aid Rooms, No. poorly-built church. The inventor of this engine, or perhaps more pro- Montgomery Co , Pa. j. wauuhbi t tTirfffr 

-.- 7 Allyn House, and, after Wednesday, there will be It was densely crowded; and although some alarm pgrly the builder, who yesterday exhibited to us this cipai. The College is designed to meet the wants of a pracuSi 

Victor Hugo lives now in seclusion at Hauteville a supply of badges at the same place. was excited by the rafters giving way overhead, (his third similar) work of patience and ingenuity in ^ a t m P f”f e 4^a n a tti e a advlXge a ofl*S ,!?. 0 

House, Guernsey, surrounded by a happy domestic We give below their address, with the amended quiet was soon restored, and the people were deeply fall motion, is, as before mentioned, a young colored having daughters to be educated are invited to semi foracircuiu 

circle which fate, so cruel toward him otherwise, has resolutions and pledge : attentive. Eight couples were married on this occa- m an, Benjamin Boardfey by name, connected with containing full information. Address Maysra,, ,, _ 

left him as a palladium and consolation in bis many address. sion. Wc have a day-school of eighty scholars, and [be Naval Academy in a subordinate capacity, and z^LEANSE THE BLOOD.—With corrupt, disordered 

trials. His cherished wife still lives—she whose love ? 0 the Loyal Women of Connecticut: a large number attend our evening school—mostiy notwithstanding his humble origin in slavery is cer- or vitiated Blood, jon must be sick i over, it bum 

he once awakened by his inexpressibly tender lyrics; The loyal women of Hartford, assembled on the adults- A large sewing-circle, composed of young ta ; n ly a mechanic of more than ordinary intelligence ovttta ® s y e " es ’ d e 8 r pr 1 “ S e d °™ d a " 1 0 T | 

his daughter, generous and worthy of her father, 28th of March, inst., adopted the accompanying reno- and old, meet every Saturday afternoon. Three col- an d skill. His history, so far as we snow it, is sim- you cannot haTe good health while your blood is impure. 

still is the staff and stay of his age; with pride he fetions and pledge, as expressing their views of the ored men teach a school in this city for those who pl e> and does much to combat the doctrine ot the P“ r | a8 “ u ; t \ n e d 

looks upon his two sons, Charles and Francis, one of duty of all loyal women at this momentous crisis, can afford to pay somewh'at for instruction. Ihey inferiority of the colored race. Benjamin, as a Ma- disca8e Hence it rapidly cures a variety of complaints S! 

whom, as an inspired translator of Shakspeare, has They earnestly desire that something similar may be have a large number of pupils, mostly children ot ry l a nd slave, was hired from his master while the canS ed b ,- impurity of the blood, such «» Scr°m or King's m, 

won already fame and distinction. He still loves done without delay, in every town in the State, and colored citizens ; but a few of the “ little contra- Academy was stationed at Annapolis to do menia! 

children as of old. Every Wednesday he gives a they hereby appeal to every loyal woman to act in bands attend their school. duty for the professors and assist in nanaliug t ne nmon/om, Cancer or Cmimrow Tumors. Sore-Eva. ImauUum, 

dinner-party to fifteen little boys and girls, selected this matter as if the responsibility of organizing a We are now collecting together the orphan chil- apparatus used for experiments before the midship- ,uch M 

among the poorest in the island. He takes pleasure league devolved upon herself alone. dren, of whom there are a great number, owmg_ to me n. He evinced so much intelligence, and was |f‘“ sf a s ’f the rnprui^ artirty 

in attending himself to their little wants during the We take the liberty of makino- a few suggestions the many deaths that have occurred of late. In jus- withal so attentive and desirous to obtain informa- witk which it c)eans ; s tbe blood nnd emi the disorders, 

meal. Thus, as he says in one of his letters, “ he as to the mode of proceeding: ° tice to the refugee women, I am bound to testify that t ioq for his own improvement, that he be.came a gen- 0t a ^ a :^ K f ^“ T e 0 ^: e iB o f 

tries to make equality and fraternity understood, if 1, That the ladies to whom these circulars are I have never known them, in any one instance, refuse eral favorite, in consequence of which a purse was ( !rmp> Bronchitis, incipient consumption, and for the relief of Con- 

only in his immediate neighborhood.” Some other addressed by letter shall, with a few neighbors, sign to shelter an orphan. In many cases, mothers who mac [ e U p and he was purchased from his master. S n m ptivePatient S inndvan^ctag« ofihe4i«a«,thatiti«v«- 

French exiles, who live on the island, often visit him; a notice inviting a meeting at the earliest possible have five or six children of their own without Since his freedom has been secured he has continued inhere to recount the evidence of rts ™tue 9 . The W oid»j.o 

thev have become members of his family. Now and day. At the time appointed a Chairman and Secre- enough to feed and cover them, will readily receive remain in his old position at the Academy, lm- ayeb's Cathartic Pros—for Costiveness , Dyspepsia, Mpafta, 
then an old friend will come from France to press tary may be named, and the accompanying resolu- these helpless little ones into their own poor hovels, proving himself by the advantages which surrounded Dysentery Foul SSMl' 

his hand, and to cheer him. in bis solitude. tious and pledge offered to the consideration of the Ofi, when will the white naan learn to know the him in various intellectual acquirements. As a p a ^ t ?f e ™’ edi ’ C i{e-!’ ’ 

The coup d'etat ruined Yictor Hugo’s fortune ; he meeting. hearts of my abused and suffering people ! mechanic he certainly possesses extraordinary merit, _ Prepared by Dr, J, R AYER SCO., Lowell, iiase. 

was scarcely able to save some debris of his former 2. If these are found satisfactory- they may be Harriet Jacobs. an d it' we do not greatly^ mistake will eventually M1( , A " 7 OCTAVE 

wealth ; and only the greatest efforts enabled him at adopted immediately, by vote, and officers of the "—- make his mar k in the world. _ a. a. b. ® 10U. fjplOv. 

first to maintain himself in the foreign country. League elected ; or new resolutions may be prepared A RUSSIAN FUNERAL. -- ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 

Only the four hundred thousand francs he received by a committee appointed for the purpose. --— BY FAITH, NOT BY SIGHT. grovestrkk & Co., 489 Broadway, 

for his recent book, “ Les Miserables,” made him a 3. If adopted, each person present should at once The burial of the dead is a picturesque and inte- . --- now at their New Warerooms, are prepared to offer ft the p* 

rich man again, although, as he deeply regrets, not sign her name, and also adopt the badge, which may resting ceremony in Moscow. A body of priests, This conflict in our country is a part of that great thei^neweIH^lrp^^Ecate Piano.Fo^tea,with IronE^om«S| ( )« I • 

rich enough to gratify his charitable and benevolent consist of the Union colors in any form best suited to dressed in black robes and wearing long beards, movement which was inaugurated long ago; and 8 The g GTOTOsteen^Pianoforte M°ce’ived r U)e highest awnni of merit 

inclinations to their full extent. The purchase of individual taste. take the.lead in the funeral cortege, bearing in their for a person to judge by sight and not by faith in over ail others at the World’s Fair, and for five suceessiye years at 

Hauteville House has procured him the inviolable 4. It is well to provide beforehand a bound book, hands shrines and burning tapers. The hearse fol- looking at the present state of this nation, is to go exLfi^nce^ He^v^Soui^g^wU-h^ar^dTrgV^c^i^ to •' 


First time he kissed me, but he o 
The fingers of this hand wherewi 
And ever since it grew more t ciea 
Slow to the world-greeting, quicli 
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for his recent book, “ Les Miserables,” made him a 3. If adopted, each person present should at once The Burial of the dead is a picturesque and inte- --- 

rich man again, although, as he deeply regrets, not sign her name, and also adopt the badge, which may resting ceremony in Moscow. A body of priests, This conflict in our country is a part of that great 
rich enough to gratify his charitable and benevolent consist of the Union colors in any form best suited to dressed in black robes and wearing long beards, movement which was inaugurated long ago; and 
inclinations to their full extent. The purchase of individual taste. take the.lead in the funeral cortege, bearing in their f or a person to judge by sight and not by faith in - 

Hauteville House has procured him the inviolable 4. It is well to provide beforehand a bound book, hands shrines and burning tapers. The hearse fol- looking at the present state of this nation, is to go 

rights of an English citizen. His house is his castle, suitably lettered on the outside, to contain the resolu- lows, drawn by four horses. Black plumes wave r ight-angles to the analogies of three hundred , 
and the Emperor Napoleon would be unable now to tions, pledge and signatures. Such a book will be from tbe heads of the horses, and flowing black years. There is a course of Providence in this 
drive him from Guernsey, as he before caused his an interesting memorial to preserve. drapery covers their bodies and legs. Even their wor i(j ; an d are we to suppose that after it has 

expulsion first trom Be%ium, next from Jersey. The 5, Immediate correspondence may be had withi heads are draped in black, nothing being percepti- moved in one direction for three centuries, it is go- 
great exile of 1 Napoleon the Little ” has thus known this organization on all matters connected with the- ble but their eyes. The coffin lies exposed on the ; D g contrary to its analogies and tendencies? By 

to secure himself against a fourth place of banish- League, by letter directed to the Secretary. top of the hearse, and is also similarly draped. This f a jtli I have more confidence than I could have by 

ment; and he lias at least the consolation of living 6. It is expected that these various town leaguos combination of sombre plumage and drapery has a an y sight, in. the issues of this conflict. It may 
now in the midst of a people half French, and in full will, either directly or through this central organiz: i- singularly monrnful appearance. Priests stand on geem as though this were a tenuous hope ; as though 
view of the shores of his ardently beloved country, tion, become auxiliary to the Great Loyal Union steps attached to the hearse, holding images of the ;t were the faintest painting of poetic enthusiasm 
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victor nmgoRRs clogs, birds, flowers—-he always League recently organized in the city of New York 7 Savior over the coffin; others' follow in the rear, upon an ever-changing cloud; as though it were an ^der Wswork ^in?This branch of surgery superior to aii others 

loved^ them; in the solitude of his banishment he Copies of the constitution of that League and othex comforting tbe friends and relatives of the deceased, imaginary light that flits and fades before the eye i&nd for descriptive pamphlets. - 

doubly loves them. Soon he will add to them a documents will in due time be forwarded to an.y A wild, monotonous chant is sung from time to time can drink it in. As if the divinest truths were not „. T Tr WT TTT vry pupils — Bv MtsTcba ^ 8 

horse and a carriage, to drive through the green League desiring to cooperate with us. by the chief mourners, as the procession moves to- effluent and intangible in their nature. As if the Askdgwiok —contents: Life’s Preparatory Period; 

meadows of the island through the garden-like lux- 7. There is some difference of opinion as to 'clie ward the burial-ground. The people cease their no blest men—prophets and apostles and martyrs andSisters; Relations with the Poor and ^ ie ^ e Sj® e . & feac'Mj 

unanee of the fields, and along the shores ol the expediency of a separate organization for wonien. occupations in the streets through which the funeral and confessors—*of every age, had not been obliged Servants; Manners; The Love parental weakness 

roaring waves. For our poet is growing old, and A full consideration of the matter has, however, led passes, uncover their heads, and bowing down before t0 bve b y the sight of inward faith, rather than by |°yy d . The^alne of Society, et ak, wn^Trutb; 

the walks of the sea-shore, which used to form the us to decide in its favor. Our practical duties in. this the images borne by the priests, utter prayers for anything tangible and definite to the outward senses, ing; Prejudice and Harsh Judgments; Morel Cmgage,^^. 

delight or his heart, cannot be as far extended as he crisis differ essentially from those of the other -sex. the repose of the dead. The rich and the poor of Nevertheless, the world has grown. There never Published and sold for the au or y 

would like. And yethe is hale and hearty, and full Our influence, which may be made potent for, good, both sexes stand upon the sidewalks and offer up has been an age when men have not taunted, and "cwiwwSrbe maned and postage paid upon receipt_o!Si^^ 

of elastic vitality. “ I rise early,” he wrote us lately, will be more direct, and more positively a female their humble petitions. The deep-tongued bells of said, “ Where is your God ? Where is your Provi- ■ 1 ■ -— ^ 

“ work the whole day, and go early to bed, I do not influence, if exerted by us independently. A aid reso- the Kremlin ring out solemn peals, and the wild and Jence ? Where is your victory of the right over the .♦*’ <31 A Mtt 

smoke, but I. ©at roast beef like an Englishman, and lutions adopted by us can express, not only the loy- mournful chant of the priests mingles with the grand W rc>ng?” There has never been an age in which rv\*i*P* __ 


drink occasionally a little beer $ which” as he adds alty common to us both, but our views to tbe knell of death that sweeps through the air. A.11 is hoofed men have not trodden down sacred things, •—^ 
playfully, u does not prevent The Espana, an ultra- peculiar duties devolving upon us as worn .en. profoundly impressive : The procession of priests, an fl “ Where is the witness of a higher power -»-t- 

montane journal of Madrid,to assert that there is no We therefore invite the loyal women r } f OU j State with their burning tapers ; the drapery of black on ^hat is opposed to evil?” God’s sentences against JJ 
\ ictor Hugo in existence, and that the tyue name of to a common covenant with us of loyal ty to our be- the horses; the coffin with its dead; the weeping ^he wicked are not always speedily executed ; and wm 

the.author of Les Miserables ’ is Satan. ’ loved country, and to an earnest cooper-ation with us mourners; the sepulchral chant; the sudden cessa- yet though he moves slowly, and wraps himself in . , 

In favorable weather he works in his beautiful in patriotic service. Let us all, in this time of public tion of all the business of life, and the rapt atten- mystery, he moves. He is seen in the changing of 8166 

garden, and his fauteicil there is a flat rock with a trial and danger, so faithfully devote the cause of tion of the multitude; the deep, grand death-knell of laws ; he is seen in ever-growing civilization, and in Fui 

charming view of the sea. . Let us add, also, that our country whatever of strength an d influence we the bells ; the glitter of domes and cupolas on every tb e refinements of the earth. For God’s kingdom 
Hugo loves the worthy and industrious little people have, that, in the final result, whethf *r it be one of side ; the green-roofed sea of houses ; the winding comes as Summer comes through tbe many conflict- 

in whose midst he lives, and that his affection is very triumph or disaster to the cause we love, it may be streets, and the costumes of the people—form a ing days of Spring. And who loses faith in Summer 

generally and ardently reciprocated. The inhabit- said of each of us, “ she hath done what she could.” spectacle wonderfully wild, strange and mournful, because of the changes and obscurations of March 


’hihuMpfeia 


n of all the business of life, and the rapt a 


ants of Guernsey, without exception, honor and love 
the great French exile, who has been among them now 
for over seven years .—Theodore Johnson, in Harper’s 
Monthly. 


Mrs. John Olmijted, j 
Mrs. John Hooker, Vice-President. 
Miss Mary H. Parsons, Sec’y an.d Trea 
artford, March 30, 1863. 
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[Mr. Putnam the publisher, has received a letter from 1# * That t £ e wornen of this hV a are , mcondltj 
John Bright, acknowledging the receipt of a set of “ The ally loyal to our government and its institutioi is, and 
Rebellion Record,” and adding: ”j here to the declaration so universally made an d accep 

r FAhTm«»w 97 IRfiq at the outset of the rebellion, that those who are not 

.* .v. „ LONDON, February, *7, X8b3. the government are, against it. 

Ytork is oiigtual m its character ; 2. That we abhor treason and cowardice im every ft 

it must be far more complete and accurate than any and unite every disguise, and that no traitor to his oo 
other history that has ever been written, and a hun- try shall utter a disloyal sentiment in our presence ui 
dred years hence, it will be regarded as the most . . - , ,, 

remarkable ami one of the most valuable of the , J ' fhat '’ lU encourage and sustain our brave sold 
ixiuarjvaoic and one or tne most valuable ot the by constant tokens of interest • but still more by tbe 
works produced on yonr continent. presskm of onr cheerful and unflinching determination 

1 hope, in its conclusion, it will have to tell of the stand by the dear old flag till tbe day of its triumph, b 
entire uprooting of slavery, and of the perfect resto- ,lea ’ ,e . D ? 0 ) e ' un d of our assurance that if they and 
ration of a gr and and purified Union 

lou Will have observed that in England a great civil liberty which cow'dtute the spirit and life of our 
enange m opinion is taking place, or an opinion hith- publican government., and will bo instruct our children i 
©rto almost silent is being expressed. In every a, U dependent upon that thev may grow into such fi 
town great meetings are held to discuss the American °l a11 goven,m ?I J i t L aS * ^ 

question, and invariably resolutions are almost of the 

unanimously agreed to, m favor of the North and League, that in token of their loyalty they publicly weai 
Union, and the abolition of slavery. the Union color*, as the badge of the Loyal League unti 

and see some prospect of the great contest comine to Committee of. seven members besides the above offid 


3, it may be streets, and the costumes of the people—form a ing days of Spring. And who loses faith in Summer -_. rkOT , r , rr ^ v ™ w 11 1? DIN F ImP orter 

t’she could.” spectacle wonderfully wild, strange and mournful, because of the changes and obscurations of March T G»^ ir id K. a . 

President. In everything that comes within the sweep of the an fl April days? How often, in April, are tender Dealers in Foreign and Domestic hardware; s. w* ?r ni 

eye there is a mixed aspect of Tartaric barbarism plapts and flowers burnt and seared by untimely Gard ea and Seventh streets Phiia. Constantly ^ 1,aD leth 

is. and European civilization. Yet even the stranger and cruel frosts! For Winter will not depart wil- • &c a t the lowest cas«i- 

from a far-distant clime, speaking another language, lfogly. Having had possession of its icy throne for asaortmen 0 ar ware? cu } ’ *’ d t0 furnish ** 

accustomed to other forms, must feel, in gazing upon mo nths, it will not give up to Spring and Summer wholesale or retail. Particular atten 10 

•t i, assembled such a scene, that death levels all distinctions of without conflicts. But when there are frosts and ware for buildings. __.— 

ie of forming race —th.a.t our common mortality brings us nearer SI10W g, can you find men who say, “ There will not _ _ r i a M s T 

i incondttton- together. Everywhere we are pilgrims on the same be Summer any more ” ? Is there a man that cannot W t l L ^ Ka I l; J K 1S ytvtKII' 1 ' 

01 is, and ad- journey. Wherever we sojourn among men say, “ By all the experiences and analogies of my ■ U „ , r-mriT AND 

m d accepted “ The dead around us lie, ' years, I know, in spite of frosts and snows, that Sum- BiUVLb, KAJNlxBo, Liituu 


resolutions and pledoe. accustomed to other forms, must leel, in gazing upon months, it will not give up to Spring and Summer 

Resolved, By the Loyal Women of Hartford, assembled such a scene, that death levels all distinctions of without conflicts. But when there are frosts and 
aLo h al 2 Lea d ue 0fMarCh ’ 18 ^’ f0rtheparpoae ° f folmins race—that our common mortality brings us nearer snowg) can you find men who say, “ There will not 
tter from & i/^llat ^*6 women of this Lsaguo are i racondition- together. Everywhere we are pilgrims on the same be Summer any more ” ? Is there a man that cannot 
of « The ally loyal to our government and its institutioi is, and ad- journey. Wherever we sojourn among men ga y ) « By all the experiences and analogies of my 

here to the declaration so universally made an d accepted « The dead around us lie, ' years, I know, in spite of frosts and snows, that Sum- ? 

1863. - a a the outse * ^ th . B rebBllio . n * that tb( > s e w ho are not for And the death-bell toils.” m(ir ; s coming, when no frost or snow can touch plant 

aracter ; 2. g Thatwfabhor treasmAnd cowardice im -every form —J- Ross Browne, in Harper's Magazine. or flower ” ? The sun stands behind all phenomena, 

han any and under every disguise, and that no traitor to his conn- -- and as it rolls around it will surely bring in Summer. 

1 a hun ‘ hnlA ali UMC1 ' “ disl0y “ l sentimBnt in our PMs-ance unre- National Capital— The magnifi- And in the midst of disasters and conflicts, I say 

^ofTe ™ -ill encourage and sustain our brave soldiers cent dome of the capitol, designed by Thomas U>al- Te°S^fotliS—’ 

3 of the by constant tokens of interest: but still mere by the ex- t er and now in course of construction under his direc- a “ d that Uod 18 rol .“ n *» the bun ot Kigbfeousness 

pre^on of onr cheerful and unflinching determination to is rapidly progressing to completion. The prin- throughout the world, which will bring Summer 

1 of the Wand by the dear old flag UR the day o? its triumph, be it P J A ^ faas b ’ en comp l ete d, tho toward the earth. We have never seen it yet. We 

ct resto- ,lea ’ '™ 0 f e ' und of our assurance that it they and we cipai 1 __, , , . -, nTU i see March days ; but even April has not yet come to 
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.. .j toward the earth. We have never see _ 

n- or [emote, and of our assurance that If they and we cipai "and the see March days ; but even April has not yet come to and sole leather, steel spring,.imp f fe“. a ’ r S a n7bif- s “"'" 

vo faftlifui to our trusts, that day cannot bo far distant, ribs of the cupola have been putin place, ana tne ' We know that it, is advancing lmw 4e*rlptt«n«, dftbe beet maiwiaiea»« 

. That we will careib jiy study the great principles ol D i ftte g, which constitute the outer covering, are being tms poor race. W e know that, it is advancing, how , !uamelled at tho lowest prices^ k M»» oi £ 

il liberty which confute the spirit and Blf of oar re. P£ te ^ d will be finished before the close of next ever ; not by my knowledge or any man s wisdom, 

ihcan government. an d will so instruct our children and , . ,• ., . , ,, , . P doue no thine will though God is pleased to use that; not by my zeal Marnet et., one « -— gAF>\t, 

Ctefttocom*^ k 1 Y™dr'enthusiasm, except ag God lends them to W* i TTaRGE assortment 

uTalways'plrL^neVefmfreSs^s construction of the lantern and the placing of the but by God’s wisdom and power Because God’s A ^ 

. That we hew by recommend to all members of the orDamen ts on the upper windows and around the Word , a set upon it, and because it has been written ^ 

igue, that in mken nf their lovaitv thev nublicjy wear ... _n’t. —_for three hundred vears m nrovidencee and events. evan*> a waiwn, wwikiuij i t “ otters. » 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded in of 

Trunks, Carpet Bags, Valievs, Gum ^ ji 

and sole leather, swot spring, iron & 


L ift at month. After this shall have been done, nothing will though God is pleased to use that 
make be left to complete the exterior of the dome but the “ r JW enthusiasm except as God 1 
construction of the lantern and the placing of the but by Gods wisdom and power. 
of tl10 ornaments on the upper windows and around the Word , a set upon it, and because it 


and Bee sonie prospect of the great contest coming to Coramitfcee of. seven member 
a close. 1 he divisions in the North create uneasi- w , ll ° ’ex-officio be mer 
ness here, as being calculated to weaken the Presi- , cd ® UaiI S erfo ,!; ra 

d hh , a Du Hifv V LnSr \ m < t0 1 ‘‘ W P e 

with you they appear less formidable than to us, rLR 


ornaments on the upper windows and around the Word » get upon it, and because it has been written 
snrin" of the cupola. These ornaments are now f° r *bee hundred years m providences and events, 
bein” cast, and one of them, representing a honey- thwe ore 1 believe that Summer is on its way to us. 
suckfe, has been placed in position, and presents a And 1 believe that this struggle m our day is part >*■ 
very handsome appearance. The casiings of tbe aild parcel ol that victorious march that shall go dc 
inner dome are in course of preparation, and will sounding on to celebrate its victories before the tem- - 
annn be ready. The present height of the iron work P le of the New Jerusalem.— H. W. Beecher. ( 


who look upon them from a-distance. ’ We, « le 

, Jl‘T. k ,l n id, y °ift and for thl el k- n 1< ? r ^ hand f me .o foregoing resolutions, and J uf i„g the past year, and iu th" same period about ole-the departure of a gang of prisoners for Siberia. Orders sent fe 

tifestlofeuii 6 km<i W ° rdS y ° U haV ° S” ° f th ° 1,185,000 pounds of the same material have been put Tire number amounted to U two or three hun- QIGN 'f t 

1 Hin with great resne - - up. The whole quantity-ol iron received from the dred. Every year similar trams are dispatched, yet O (2.1 -iwr i 

Yours moVm.lv Tf ,o Much Reading—T oo much reading never yet beginning of tho work up to the present time was the parting scene always attracts a sympathizing 

’ JoS™ maf ie an a bl e man. It is not so much the extent and about 7,500,000 pounds, and, according to the eat,- crowd. These poor creatures were chained in pairs, w« x . 

G P Putnam Esu. New York, U. S A a,D ount of what we read that serves us, as what we mates of the architect, about 800,000 pounds more and guarded by a strong detachment of soldiers, rtor gui.i 

J_ 1 ’ __ a* similate and make our own. it is that, to use an will be needed to complete the work. 1 he dome will T heir appearance, as they stood in the street await- g' 

. il 1 lustration borrowed from my profession, that con- be crowned with Crawford’s gigantic and imposing nig the order to march, was very sad. Most of vUtlng we.* 

Mrs. Partington on W eddings. it is a solemn c titutes the chyle of the mind. 1 have always found statue of Freedom, which is 19>i feet high, and weighs them wore miserably clad, and some scarcely clad at, * 

thing is matrimony—a very solemn tiling—where the that really indolent men, men of what I would call about 10,000 pounds. This statue is made entirely all. A degraded, forlorn set they were; filthy and Bjffl , 1 !!!*.'V. 

minister comes into the chancery with his surplus flabby intellects, are great readers, it is far easier of brouze, and is composed of five sections, the ragged ; their downcast features expressive of an Fan 

on, and goes through the ceremony of making them I to read than to think, to reflect or to observe; and weight of the heaviest of which is about 5,000 pounds, utter absence of hope. Few of them seemed to 


)'r The officers i nner dome are m course 01 preparation, anu wu, 
f duties of such soon be ready. The present height of the iron work 
I have power to above the basement floor of the capitol is 215 feet, 
Bees. and the height of the portion yet to be constructed, 

including the crowning statue, is about 70 feet, 
ford, do hereby About 207,000 pounds of iron have been received 
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The Exiles op Slbbria.- 
arrival in Moscow I witne 
my hotel a very impressiv. 


On tho morning of my ouuta. 
led from tbe window of 
and melancholy specta- «atl«hw 
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period about ole—the departure of a gang of prisoners for Siberia. 


.terial have been 
n received from 
ie present time 


uuiuuer amouuicu io some two or wire© nun- QIGN of the MAMMOTH 
red. Every year similar tram* are dispatched, yet 0 ri<\ door below ArcU), rbiia.., ii.ro 6^* 

ie parting scene always attracts a sympathizing bliujfc b.oiis, which 
rowd. These poor creatures were chained in pairs, i ^ ’w«xTpiwaf«rl. o f 

nd guarded by a strong detachment of soldiers, rior gt.i.i a.„’i Htiel pen«, l J k f RD ^ '“p^oiclers, 


y ‘ _ 
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miiifster comes into the chancery with his surplus 

on, and goes through the ceremony ol milking them . 

man and wife. It ought, to be husband and wife these* fellows, not having learnedVT think, cram It may now be seen on a temporary pedestal' in the have any friends or‘relatives 

for it isn’t every husband that turns out to be a mar _ themselves with the ideas or the words of others, east grounds of the capitol. The screw-bolts which standers ; but in two or thre 

I declare I never shall forget when Paul put tbe bw . This they call study, but it is not so. In my own now blemish it will be removed when it. is put m some very touching scenes i 

rial ring on my finger and said, ‘ With my goods p profession I have observed that the greatest men place, and a rich and uniform bronze tint will be wives came to bid good-by ti 

'bee endow.’ He used to keep a drygoods g* Jre were not the mere readers, but, the men who observed, imparted to it. The entire cost of the statue was children to 1 heir fathers. Ne 

then, and J. thought lie was going to give me the who reflected, who fairly thought out an idea. Tolearn about $25,000. The sum of $700,000 has been up- them something to help them 

...°, there was in it. 1 was young and simple, and to reflect and observe is a grand desideratum for a proprialed by Congress for the dome, the most of kopecks, a loaf of bread, or s 
y * Know till afterwards that it only meant , one young man. John Hunter owed to his power of ob- which has been expended. The original estimate of clothing. I saw a little child 
c ico gown a year. It is a lovely sight to see j young Nervation that fine discrimination, that keen judg- the cost of the dome was $945,000; but the dis- gang, and dropping a small e 

people plighting the trough,’ as ihe song say/ J( and | ment, that intuitiveness which he possessed in a tiuguished architect, by rigid economy and a reduc- one poor wretch, run back a 

coming up to consume their vows.” • greater degree than any of the surgeons of his time, tion of the weight of the structure, has been enabled weeping bitterly. These prisoi 


c.hing scenes of separation—where , Bvwji?»«>«» 

bid good-by to their husbands, and JONES_ CQg££ 4)Lt*i*ov*' wSt? 1 !? t»* 

ir fathers. Nearly everybody gave Stenwit N tnd 

to help them on their way—a few dnipiim, mtrti.«prw»lyfar ' ^^T in Bn 
r of bread, or some cast-off article of 

v a little child timidly approach the »u mine imij'rIHib. The i w tb»' *|J 

ling a small coiu into the hand of and etb«i i.»Ior t*km wit h ^ 

b, run back again into the crowd, J ° 


